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'In  our  craft.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
is  considered  the  best  newspaper 


in  the  world” 
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Nou',  /or  the  first  time,  newspapers 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  can 
receive  the  foreign  dispatches  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  by  wire.  The 
cost  is  reasonable.  For  particulars, 
address: 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  Sales  Agent, 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Foreign  News  Service 
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Hats  behind 
the  Headlines 


I 


There’s  more  behind  the 
headlines  than  meets  the  eye. 

Hats,  for  instance.  These  hats 
belong  to  reporters  attending  the 
President’s  press  conference  each 
Tuesday  and  Friday  at  the  White 
House. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
would  a  heap  of  hats  be  such  a 
symbol.  For  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  the  news  of  a  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital  covered  as  it  is  in  Washington. 
And  it  is  in  Washington  that  The 
Associated  Press  has  the  world’s 
largest  local  news  and  photo  staff 


under  a  single  directing  head. 

This  is  the  staff  that  serves  your 
newspaper  and  1,400  other  AP 
members.  AP  alone  provides  full 
coverage  of  state  and  federal  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  country. 

And  AP,  together  with  its  great  as¬ 
sociate  service.  Wide  World,  has 
a  corps  of  experts  assigned  exclu-  ' 

sively  to  the  interpretation  of  ' 

Washington  news.  Look  for  their 
bylines  daily. 

You  can  depend  on  the  men 
who  wear  the  hats  behind  the  head¬ 
lines  ! 


Mats  of  this  advertisement  are  available  to  AP  members  on  request, 
ivithout  charge.  The  AP,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  ISeiv  York. 
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A  R  E  f  U  L  on  lire  to  many 

WS^F X  V^  mainte-  a  long-driven  car. 

/  nance,  especially  when  •  His  experienced  me- 

W /  conducted  with  an  eye  to  chanics  are  well  prepared  \  \ 

/  preventing  needlessly  pre-  by  factory -backed  training.  V 

mature  wear,  is  the  best  way  •  He  is  equipped  for  major 

to  extend  the  life  of  cars  and  service  operations.  His  re¬ 
get  maximum  use  from  fairly  re-  conditioning,  therefore,  can 

cent  models.  •  However,  the  serv-  create  new  life  in  old  cars  and 

iceableness  of  General  Motors  thus  goes  far  toward  filling  vital 

dealers  is  not  limited  to  this  in  transportation  needs.  •  If  you 

keeping  countless  cars  at  work  are  concerned  over  a  well-worn 

on  necessary  tasks.  •  As  a  dealer  car  that  fills  a  necessary  purpose, 

in  used  cars,  he  has  acquired  talk  to  your  local  GM  dealer 

i  expertness  in  reconditioning  about  the  possibilities  of  restor-  , 

that  can  give  a  new  lease  ing  it  to  fresh  usefulness. 


The  Automobile  User's  Guide  answers  your  questions  about  taking  care  of 
your  car  in  wartime.  For  a  free  copy  see  any  General  Motors  dealer  today 
or  write  Customer  Research  Staff,  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit. 


General 


Motors 


•s 
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Here’s  how  to  get 
‘^overnight  national  distribution 
of  an  idea” 


These  are  days  when  selling  ideas  is  as  vital  as  selling 
goods.  And  when  it  comes  to  selling  ideas  (|uickly  and 
effectively,  ponder  this: 

On  June  15,  the  Brian  Fabrics  Corporation  of  New 
York  ran  an  advertisement  exclusively  in  The  New  York 
Times.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  women  war  workers  of 
America.  “Today’s  Minute  Men,”  the  headline  said, 
are  women! 

^  “The  same  day  this  tribute  appeared.”  writes  Ben 
Frank  of  Dundes  &  Frank,  the  advertising  agents,  “com¬ 
pliments  and  requests  for  reprints  started  coming  by 
phone.  They’ve  come  from  key  executives  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  from  officials  in  Washington  charged 
with  war  production.  Businesses  in  strategic  war  pro¬ 
duction  centers  have  asked  for  mats  and  permission  to 
reprint  the  message  in  their  localities.  And  the  country’s 
leading  chains  have  requested  over  4,500  reprints  as 
window  posters  for  their  neighborhood  stores  throughout 
the  country! 

“We  know,  of  course,  how  well  The  New  York  Times 
can  sell  products,  services,  institutions,  for  its  advertisers. 
The  reaction  to  this  advertisement — overnight  national 
distribution  of  an  idea — shows  how  effectively  The  Times 
can  influence  people,  important  people,  in  selling  an  idea 
to  help  win  the  war.” 

S|jje  j|0rk  Sime^ 

“ALL  THE  NEVI  S  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


TOIH'S  'MIIITI  HEN' 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  July  4,  1942 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


The  spiritual  threads  of  28  honored  flags  have  been  woven  Into 
one  mighty,  spiritual  symbol  of  human  liberty  and  freedom.  In  every 
breeze  that  blows  across  two  hemispheres,  this  unity  of  purpose  Is 
stirred  to  glorious  motion  by  a  common  Ideal.  It  Is  as  If,  by 
vast  magic  of  assimilation,  the  colors  and  the  challenge  of  millions  of 
people,  had  been  realized  In  a  single  flag. 

July  4th  Is  sacred  In  the  memory  of  all  Americans.  Those  pioneer 
forefathers  who  consecrated  It  may  well  look  forward,  out  of  the  dust 
of  their  former  dreams,  with  pride  and  grim  determination,  to  a 
momentous  hour  In  human  affairs,  when  the  things  for  which  they 
fought  have  become  the  world-wide  objective  of  all  freedom-loving 
people.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  stand — 28  nations,  and  fold  on  fold 
our  flags  fly  at  the  great  masthead. 

Cun  you  identify  these  flags?  Check  your  ideas  on  page  33. 
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PUBLISHER 


"  yo'^’  resignation  from  the  New  York 

XlOlXUd  or  Times.  You  have  publicly  accused 

ma  ffi  ««  M  ■«  «  Mr.  Stark,  and  you  should  now  pub- 

XUXIOS  I0IIS  VTUIIGL  ^cly  admit  your  error,”  Nhr.  Sulzber- 
^  ^  ger  wrote.  “I  expect  that  admission 

in  the  form  of  two  letters — one  ad- 
Nn^kAUV*  VI  VfcVUn.  dressed  to  Mr.  Sterk  and  acceptable 

S»Ub«ge,  R.v.ata  U«.n.  “ 

I  Dealing  with  Attack  on  acceptable  to  me,  for  in  my  judgment 
!  Writer  by  Times  Unit  Head  was  the  Times  and  its  management, 

even  more  than  Mr.  Stark,  that  you 
A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Amer-  sought  to  discredit  in  your  communi- 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  convention  cation. 

last  week  in  Denver  expressing  con-  “I  expect  you  to  arrange  for  the 
cem  “over  the  publication  of  those  two  letters  in 
anti  -  guild  atti-  your  next  available  issue  of  the  Guild 
tude  of  the  New  Reporter.” 


Sulzberger  Reveals  Letters 
Dealing  with  Attack  on 
Writer  by  Times  Unit  Head 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  15>16— New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  summer  meeting,  Boston. 

July  17-18  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Atlanta. 

July  17-18  —  Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  summer  conven¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  23-25 — North  Carolina 
Press  Ann.,  70th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Asheville. 


FCC  "Balances" 
Press  Rivalry  in 
Buffalo  Transfer 


Gives  Control  of  WEBR. 
Owned  by  Evening  News. 
To  Courier-Express 


Brown  Succeeds 


York  Times  to-  Crawford’s  published  letter  also  _  -  ...  n  n 

ward JohnCraw-  stated  that  “it  was  at  least  a  curious  I  lltnill  ffg  P,R-C_J- 
ford,  a  delegate  coincidence  when  he  (Stark)  wrote 

to  this  conven-  to  his  unit  chairman  Herman  H.  NrTW  in  IM  Y 

tion,”  brought  to  Dinsmore  that  he  could  no  longer  ^  IvWy  U1  Iva  X  ■ 
li^t  this  week  consider  himself  a  member  of  the  „  _ 

an  exchange  of  guild  since  the  guild  had  joined  the  r  01  liter  Editor.  Tronsiei 

correspondence  CIO  and  his  impa^ality  as  a  labor  From  Chicago.  Has  Rc 

paling  wiA  a  reporter  might  be  impaired.”  q,  Harmonious  Operat 

letter  published  Cepyreoders  Bock  Stark  ™ 

letters  posted  on  the  Washington,  June  30 — Lieut  C 


Washington,  July  2 — The  FCC  to¬ 
day  approved  application  for  transfei 
of  control  of  WEBR,  Inc.,  from  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  estate  of  Edward  H.  Butler 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  to  Paul  E 
Fitzpatrick  and  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 


press.  In  effect,  the  proposal  is  to! 


letter  published 
recently  in  the 


.  u-  bulletin  board  was  Stark’s  refutation  John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  whose  tenure  as 


UlUi  as  transfer  control  of  WEBR  from  pres¬ 

ent  stockholders,  who  now  control 
if  ITl  IN  (WEBR  and  WHEN)  of  the  five 

*  VV  y  XXI  Xva  X  ■  broadcasting  stations  and  one  of  the 

p  pj-i  T  1  j  *wo  daily  newspapers  in  Buffalo,  to 

rormer  Editor.  Tronsierred  the  remaining  daily  newspaper  wMch 
From  Chicago.  Has  Record  has  no  broad^ting  stations  in- 

Of  Harmonious  Operations  *e  commission  said. 

In  its  memorandum  of  opmion,  the 

.SHINGTON,  June  30-Ueut  Comm,  commi^on  revi^^  the  ter^  of 
T  Ti.tmil  .Tr  o.  order  No.  79,  which  resulted  m  the 


Washington,  June  30— Lieut  Comm. 


u  j  T  t  allegation.  The  Washington  public  relations  officer  for  the  Third  “^'^“^i^ation  of  joint  o^ership  of 

writer  ^arged  Lo^  Stark,  veter^  reporter  pointed  out  first  that  his  Naval  District,  with  headquarters  in  and  radio  stations,  and 

Tim^  lalwr  reporter,  with  bias  in  resignation  had  gone  to  the  Washing-  New  York  City,  was  a  stormy  one,  reimnded. 

re^rtmg  LIU  news.  ton  guild  of  which  he  was  a  member,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Eastern  "Alleviates  Newt  Ceatrol" 

,  ®  correspon  ^  and  not  to  the  New  York  local;  sec-  Sea  Frontier  service.  His  successor  “The  commission  in  recent  yean 

resigned  in  the  fall  of  is  Lieut.  Comm.  Robert  A.  Brown,  has  followed  the  policy  of  not  creat- 
k  il!  ^'^dd  stUl  was  affili-  former  public  relations  officer  for  the  mg.  by  the  grant  of  applications,  any 

publi^er  who  ^id  he  ^  ^ted  with  the  AFL.  Ninth  Naval  District,  stationed  at  the  situation  where  the  same  interesb 

tion  so  the  staff  shoiUd  not  he  m  _ .l  _ x-ui.-Ji. _ x  *1 _ 


puoiiwer  wno  lie  U  ated  ^PL.  Ninth  Naval  District,  stationed  at  the  situation  where  the  same  interesb 

Uon  so  the  staff  should  „  The  guild  broke  away  from  the  Great  Lakes  establishment.  would  control  more  than  one  stand-  die  fut 

hv  “‘'"P  Brown’s  jurisdiction  will  extend  ard  broadcast  station  in  the  same  pri-  d 

ToSrrr^nrTT^^e.^Srded^  convention.  beyond  the  Third  District  to  embrace  mary  service  ar^.”  truly  i 

rvtnvroadpr  and  was  nublLshed  in  the  Stark  is  considered  one  of  the  lead-  the  entire  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  under  ^  view  of  this,  however,  the  FCC  **  mui 

KTs  Surof^R^^^  offices  T®  the  direction  of  Vice  Admiral  Adol-  said  there  “are  factors  which  impd  c^t 

Jime  15  i^e  of  me  Reporter,  ^c  ai  American  labor  scene  and  he  has  phus  Andrews.  the  giving  of  consideration  to  othe  b 

aT^rnraTsfo^  Stark  }^n  commend^  often  by  rival  union  Brown,  a  former  newspaperman,  is  Points  involved  in  the  proposal.”  “>•.  I 

a  letter  prating  aiarx^  leaders  for  his  fair  treatment  of  labor  rated  by  the  Navy  Department  as  one  “The  granting  of  the  applicatioc 

Criticised  Stark  news.  of  its  top  public  relations  specUlists,  would  eliminate  multiple  ownership* 

Crawford,  who  has  been  with  me  Members  of  me  Times  telegraph  and  his  record  of  harmonious  opera-  by  the  News  over  broadcast  facilitiei  ' 

Times  for  14  years,  criticized  selec-  copy  desk  have  sent  a  collective  letter  tions  in  me  Great  Lakes  area  is  cited  m  me  Buffalo  area  and  would  allevi-  ^ 

tion  of  Stark  as  the  Pulitzer  award  to  Stark  assuring  him  mat  “we  know,  jp  support  of  that  rating.  concentration  of  control  by  jvspons 

recipient,  stating  Stark  “put  into  from  our  own  experiences  wim  your  Before  becoming  an  officer  of  me  *be  News  over  facilities  for  public 

practical  effect  a  statement  by  his  dispatches,  mat  you  have  been  im-  Normem  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Brown  expression  and  me  moulding  of  pub- 

publisher,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  justly  accused.  Your  dispatches  as  served  as  editor  of  me  Dowagiac  opinion  in  me  commimity.  J 
mat  reporters  and  copyreaders  have  received  speak  for  memselves  to  any  (Mich )  Daily  News  and  wim  me  woulci,  at  me  same  time,  make  for  1  ’ 

every  right  to  organize  as  a  trade  unprejudiced  reader.”  Dutmit  Veins  Grand  Ranids  Herald  better  balance  of  competition  betwec  ‘»Wly 

union  but,  as  Sulzberger  stated,  Wilron  L.  Fairbanks,  head  of  me  __j  xi,_  Wein  Vorlf  Herald  Tribune  Buffalo  newspaper  interest! 

‘ought  to  forego  mat  ri^t.’”  copy  desk,  wrote;  “I  am  quite  at  a  u-  i„ined  me  nublicitv  The  advantages  to  be  attainec  “  “w 


‘ought  to  forego  mat  ri^t.  copy  desk,  wrote;  “I  am  quite  at  a  -.  .  5  u  u  ioined  me  oublicity  The  advantages  to  be  attainec 

“Reac^g  rome  of  Stark’s  stori^  loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Crawford  department  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  New  through  me  proywsed  transfer  leac 
about  the  CIO,  some  have  wondered  could  have  mad^any  such  statement  York  advertising  agency  ^  ^  conclusion  that  public  m- 


what  ‘impartiality’  can  mean  in  concerning  Mr.  Stark’s  ‘opinions.’”  ®  ®  '  terest  will  be  served  through  th 

Stark’s  lexicon,”  Crawford  wrote  Mr.  Crawford  had  not  taken  any  fur-  _ _ _ .  granting  of  mis  application.” 

Sulzberger.  ther  action  as  Editor  &  Publisher  FLY  STARTS  NEW  TERM  . 

The  letter  said  mat  “Stark  used  to  went  to  press  Thursday  night  but  a  Washington,  July  1— James  Law-  TriKuntt  Witc  "TInIrrir' 

siinnlv  Times  readers  with  facts,  con-  delegation  from  the  New  Ynrlr  cmild  ITlv  ontorxzd  iirmn  a  new  seven-  XUlo  VJXllUir 


supply  Times  readers  with  facts,  con-  delegation  from  the  New  York  guild  rence  Fly  entered  upon  a  new  seven-  ^•**^^^**'5  AUlo  wlUUAi  ana  st 

genial  or  otherwise.  Of  recent  years,  local  met  wim  Mr.  Sulzberger  Thurs-  year  term  as  chairman  of  me  Federal  Stori©S  Oil  ItS  ScOOP 

a  vigilant  copy  desk  has  had  to  be  day  afternoon  to  discuss  toe  matter  Communications  Commission  today.  T..to  9  tKo  j  * 

constantly  on  the  watch  against  ‘con-  further.  Crawford  is  chairman  of  toe  His  nomination,  held  up  for  several  ’  j  insinuations  thi  ^ 

genial  opinions.’”  Times  guild  unit.  He  is  now  on  vaca-  days  at  me  request  of  Senator  ^bT  Z  i 

Mr.  Sulrl^rger  wrotr  i™,„ediately  Uon.  Charte  L.  McNaVy  of  Or«o„.  SZj 

upon  publication  of  Crawford’s  letter  _  ■  confirmed  Monday  without  debate  or  Cfo„i,.v  Tohnstmi'  ■ 

t  “■S.foS’  ORDER  dissont 

for  mformation  upon  which  his  Washington,  June  30 — The 
charge  was  based.  Production  Board  bas  liftod  tb/»  1i 


Washington,  June  30— The  War 
Production  Board  has  lifted  me  limi-  DROPS  A.  M.  PAPER 


Crawford  replied  that  “Stark  si^-  pigments  in 


iDrMSC  B  mi  D11D7P  editorial,  me  ’Tribune  announced  tion  of 

’llLJJrO  A.  lYl.  lr/\lrE.Ii  “These  suggestions  are  wholly  untro  !  sincere] 

The  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index- Journal  and  are  as  unfair  to  me  naval  cen  i  “a  con( 


♦Ko  rin  in  Viic  rsi  iuks.  A  restriction  of  70%  and  the  Salinas  Morning  Post  July  1  sorship  as  they  are  to  the  Tribxiw  f  tion,”  i 

from  fbo  oiiild  ”  Ho  caid  that  «;tarW  bad  been  Ordered,  but  me  were  renamed  me  Salinas  Californian  At  no  time  did  me  Navy  Departma  j  raediuir 

aiooo  «riib“oot  a  fo«,  momborc  of  amendment  allows  100%  of  mat  year’s  as  a  pm.  paper  daily  except  Sunday,  directly  or  indirectly  make  any  sud  1  industr 
Se  WalSgC  bi.."”  »!«•>  Tribune’,  dedeion  -  I  »«  eft 

or  anomer>ocoasionally  injects  his  -  reached  ^mout  any  promptmg  free  ■  „ 

oexieeloeer  «  Core,”  .  .  3*^5^  OUtSlde  SOUIOe  wHatSOeVer.  . 

De-..d.d  A/euti  ■f/iahliqkti  oA  ike  U/eek  f  ™h.d'w?ta,t^ted”on  a 

pie  head  of  me  telegraph  copy  ^  ferent  occasions  to  investigate  tb  j-  , * 

desk  mvariably  will  call  such  devia-  CONTROLLEID  advertismg  needed  to  Deparfmeati  Tribune  “Three  times  toe  FBI  hi  V 

tion  from  Times  practice  to  me  at-  aid  war  plans,  Leo  Burnett  says.  Cartoons  .  9  reported  truthfully  mat  me  Tribux  ® 

tention  of  me  cop^eader  assip^  to  •  j-  *  j  Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies  10  b  a  law  abiding  institution,”  state 

such  story  and  insect  tom  to  NAEA  SURW  mfficates  r^il  a^  Advertbing  Survey  11  the  editorial,  which  abo  referred  I 

strike  what  Stark  thinks,  limit  the  can  offset  linage  losses.  (Page  6)  Aoverusing  survey .  n  Assoebted  Press  beintr  threal  t  j- 

story  to  what  happened,”  Crawford  REGULATION  of  want  ads  discussed  Promotion  .  16  prosecution.  “Thb  effo  J  °‘f®®tly 

“*4-  - . by  ANCAM.  (Page  8)  Editoriab  .  M  thWrted.  but  it  b  true  thL-  'b'  oi 


A/cua5  4^i^klh^kt5  oj  ika  WqqIl 


ened  wim  prosecution.  “Thb  effo 


aio.  Dy  ARLAM.  (Rage  »)  CAUionais  .  ^  mwarted.  but  it  b  true  thi  » 

•However,  finding  the  expWfon  N.^ TIMES  man  wins  top  honors  in  Pfrsonals  .  21  had^DcSion  to  complain  .1  ® 

insatisfactory,  me  Tunes  publisher  TWA  contest.  (Page  91  Circulation  . . . 24  _ 


unsatbfa^ry  me  Times  pubumer  (Page  9)  .  ^  deebions  by  me  Navy  Departma  ^ 

sent  anot^r  letter  m  which  he  de-  NpSP^ER  a^  used  in  big  war  locates  .  X  regarded  as  unfair.”  assert  j 

manded  that  Crawford  retract  hb  bond  drive.  (Page  10)  Photography  .  30  ^  Tribune  ,  As  la 

statement  publicly.  WEST  COAST  ad  managers  told  of  Short  Takes  . 31  ,  [  concern 

“I  shall  consider  your  failure  to  linage  opportunities.  (Page  12)  Bright  Ideas  .  31  t\iittv  ini»  VPBPQ  f’M  D  f  •* 

comply  as  evidence  of  your  imfitoess  SU(3GEST  newspaper  pool  of  war-  Obituary  .  34  .  J 

to  serve  in  a  judicial  capacity  on  me  winning  ideas.  (Page  14)  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  .  36  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  June  ‘j  and  ak 

telegraph  desk,  and  as  equivalent  to  (For  advertising  and  circulation  rate*  see  page  22.t  observed  ite  105th  anniversary,  j 
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Controlled”  Advertising  Needed 
To  Aid  War  Plans,  Says  Burnett 

Advertising  Council  Aide  Sees  Danger  in 
Hit-and-Miss  Efforts  .  .  .  Discusses 
Present  and  Future  of  Ads 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


despite  the  increasing  tempo  of 
war,  advertising  is  not  doomed  to 
p  die. 

Advertising,  if  properly  used,  is  not 
a  peace-time  lily  which  will  fade  and 
wither  under  the  white  heat  of  battle. 

Advertising  can  be  a  virile  peren¬ 
nial,  which  may  change  its  colors 
from  brilliant  to  more  subdued 
shades,  but  still  continue  to  serve  its 
country  as  an  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolled  communication  that  will  di¬ 
rectly  aid  the  war  effort. 

Tbese  were  the  impressions  we 
gleaned  from  Leo  Burnett,  president 
of  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  in  discussing  with  him 
the  present  and  future  of  advertising 
under  our  war-time  economy. 

Traly  Americaa  l■stit■tie■ 
Soft-spoken,  not  inclined  to  high- 
sounding  phrases,  Mr.  Burnett  views 
the  future  of  advertising  with  a  calm¬ 
ness  that  bespeaks  confidence  in  a 
truly  American  institution  which  is 
so  much  a  part  of  business  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  alone  or  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  parent  body. 

Mr.  Burnett,  former  country  weekly 
newspaperman,  better  known  today 
^  for  his  creative  talerrt  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence  when  he  discusses  advertising’s 
responsibility  in  wartime.  Wbile  he 
doM  not  seek  the  limelight  and  dis¬ 
claims  further  credit  for  his  efforts 
I  to  date,  Mr.  Burnett,  in  cooperation 
I  with  the  Advertising  Coimcil,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  $2,000,000 
salvage  campaign  scheduled  to  break 
in  newspapers  and  other  media  early 
I  this  month.  Working  closely  with  Dr. 

Miller  McClintock,  executive  director 
I  of  the  Advertising  CourKil,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett,  assisted  by  other  advertising 
executives,  did  much  of  the  spade 
work  leading  up  to  the  drive  for  iron 
and  steel  and  other  strategic  ma¬ 
terials. 

We  mention  the  salvage  campaign, 
underwritten  by  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  placed  through  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  not  because  Mr. 
Burnett  wants  any  more  credit  for 
his  efforts,  but  to  point  out  that  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  wartime.  He 
sincerely  believes  that  advertising,  as 
“a  controlled  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,”  is  the  most  potent  educational 


indirectly,”  he  asserted.  “The  public 
is  looking  for  things  to  rely  upon. 
Advertising  today  must  have  char¬ 
acter  as  never  before.” 

The  competitive  angle  in  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  out  for  the  duration, 
he  stated.  With  many  firms  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  shortages  of  ma¬ 
terials,  lack  of  packaging  facilities,  or 


Leo  Burnett 

converted  entirely  to  war  production, 
it  would  be  unfair,  he  argued,  for 
some  other  manufacturers,  in  better 
competitive  position,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation.  “Any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  attempts  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  present  situation  is 
a  little  dumb,  in  my  (pinion,”  he 
declared. 

Advertising  copy  today  must  be 
geared  to  wartime  psychology,  he 
added.  “People  are  emotionally 
geared  up  to  the  war  and  are  quick 
to  discern  any  advertising  message 
which  does  not  ring  clear  and  true,” 
he  warned. 

“If  a  concern  does  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  service  to  render,  or  has  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  meets  a  public  ne^  in 
wartime,  advertising  is  likely  to  be 
more  productive,  perhaps,  than  in 
normal  times,”  said  Mr.  Burnett. 


“People  are  more  sensitive  to  ideas 
m^um  that  government  and  private  under  war  conditions.  New  habits 
industry  can  utilize  to  speed  up  the  are  being  formed.  An  advertiser  who 
war  effort. 


can  honestly  and  legitimately  meet 
these  conditions  stands  to  benefit 
through  a  wise  use  of  advertising.” 
laipertaat  Asset  to  lodostry 
Mr.  Burnett  is  not  one  of  those  who 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  sees  in  every  act  of  the  administra-  last  longer;  give  new  uses  of  prod 
[down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  on  the  tion  at  Washington  a  sinister  thrust  ucts;  or,  in  the  case  of  food  adver- 
j  subject.  Advertising  today  must  be  at  the  very  heart  of  advertising.  He  tisers,  how  to  prepare  more  nutritious 
letter  controlled,  better  planned,  if  it  believes  there  have  been  ample  public  meals;  how  to  use  leftovers.  Any 
is  going  to  aid  the  war  effort,  either  statements  from  official  sources  to  in-  ~t  *i.:_ 


!  New  Role  for  AdvertisinR 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  certain  funda- 
i  mentals  of  wartime  advertising,  Mr. 
I  Burnett  told  Ebitor  &  Publisher  that. 


that  peace-time  advertisements  are 
designed  primarily  to  create  an  urge 
to  buy,  by  offering  an  emotional  rea¬ 
son  for  such  action  and  facts  to  help 
the  consumer  rationalize  his  purchase, 
Mr.  Burnett  views  advertising  as 
basically  a  means  of  creating  con¬ 
fidence. 

“It’s  the  misuse  of  advertising  that 
has  engendered  all  the  criticism,”  he 
remarked.  “In  wartime,  tricky  de¬ 
vices  which  have  been  associated  with 
advertising  are  out.  Some  kinds  of 
advertising  as  we  know  it  will  never 
be  practiced  again.  The  public  is  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  sense  of  values  and  is 
aware  of  tricks. 

“Self-glorification  in  advertisements 
is  not  only  childish  to  begin  with, 
but  has  no  place  in  today’s  serious 
all-out  effort  to  win  the  war.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  criticism  of 
“overdone”  advertising  in  the  past, 
such  as  exaggerated  claims,  the 
printed  word,  he  said,  can  have  a 
great  deal  of  power  because  with 
consistent  advertising  comes  the 
power  of  repetition.  “One  of  the  most 
frequently  overlooked  keys  to  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  is  repetition,”  he 
explained.  “In  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  altogether  too  many 
^lurges  in  advertising  and  not 
enough  hard-hitting  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  The  power  of 
repetition  and  building  confidence  in 
a  product  are  so  obvious  that  many 
people  overlook  it.” 

Daaqer  ia  "Hit-aBd-MIst''  Preqran 
It  is  this  danger  of  “hit-and-miss” 
advertising  effort  to  promote  war  ac¬ 
tivities  that  Mr.  Burnett  sees,  unless 
government  and  business  get  together 
and  utilize  advertising  talent  to  the 
utmost  for  the  duration.  “It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  employing  a  medium 
which  has  been  effectively  employed 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  powerful  sales 
tool  in  creating  public  confidence  and 
validity  of  a  product  or  a  service,”  he 
stated. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  always  contended 
that  advertising  belongs  in  the  realm 
of  management  and  should  be  a  vital 
part  in  any  concern’s  long-range  pro¬ 
gram.  Therefore,  he  does  not  think 
that  advertising  can  be  separated 
from  business  and  viewed  by  itself. 
“Advertising  performs  certain  definite 
functions  in  peace  and  an  entirely 
different  set  of  functions  in  war,”  he 
declared. 

“There  may  be  reasons  for  some 
advertisers  to  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  wartime,”  he  said.  “Some  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
tell  consumers  how  to  make  things 


Leo  Burnett  agency  was  organized 
in  1935,  when  Mr.  Burnett,  a  talented 
copywriter  in  his  own  right,  resigned 
from  Erwin,  Wasey  L  Company  as 
vice-president  in  diarge  of  creative 
production.  Starting  with  a  handful 
of  associates,  he  has  built  up  his 
organization  until  today  more  than 
60  people  are  employed  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  headquarters.  Mr.  Burnett  be¬ 
gan  as  a  weekly  newspaperman  in 
St.  Johns,  Mich.  He  later  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  after¬ 
wards  was  a  reporter  on  the  Peorio 
(Ill.)  Journal.  He  left  newspaper 
work  to  edit  a  house  organ  for  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  later 
becoming  advertising  manager  of 
Cadillac. 


Treasury  Values 
Donated  Publicity 
At  $65s000s000 

None  of  Departmmt's  New 
$12,000,000  Promotion  Bud¬ 
get  Is  for  Paid  Ads.  However 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1 — ’The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  it  has 
received  free  publicity  on  war  stamp 
and  bond  promotion  which  would  cost 
$65,000,000  if  purchased. 

The  new  budget,  approved  this 
week,  provides  $12,000,000  for  promo¬ 
tional  work,  none  of  which  is  to  be 
spent  for  purchase  of  space  or  radio 
time. 

Reviewing  the  Treasury’s  experi¬ 
ence,  Rep.  Louis  Ludlow  of  Indiana, 
a  former  newspaperman,  said  10,000 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
have  devoted  “literally  millions  of  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  space.” 

Fi««re  PMt  at  $100,000,000 
Contributed,  also,  have  been  more 
than  70,000  outdoor  advertising  panels, 
and  generous  broadcast  time. 

The  estimated  annual  value  of  free 
publicity  and  voluntary  services  is  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000,  Ludlow  said. 

Of  the  $12,000,000  voted  for  promo¬ 
tional  work  $6,000,000  will  be  used  for 
stamp  albiuns,  preparation  of  copy, 
posters,  and  other  display  material, 
and  literature  for  volunteer  workers. 
The  remainder  will  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  other  needed  material,  the  Con¬ 
gressman  said. 

BULLITT  AIDE  TO  KNOX 

Washington,  July  1 — Appointment 
of  William  W.  Bullitt,  former  Am¬ 
bassador,  to  be  a  special  assistant  to 
Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox  was  not 
related  to  the  earlier  appointment  of 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  to  a  similar 
rank  in  the  office  of  War  Secretary 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  assured..  Swope  will  deal 
with  public  relations  problems,  while 
Bullitt  will  be  concerned  with  mili¬ 
tary  matters. 

HUBER  INJURED 

Walter  Huber,  president  of  J.  M. 
Huber,  Inc.,  printing  inks,  suffered  a 
serious  accident  June  20  while  in¬ 
specting  a  weed-spraying  device  at 
his  home,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  A 
plunger  from  the  compressed  air  tank 
flew  loose,  striking  him  in  the  head 
and  causing  a  compound  fracture. 
While  his  condition  remained  critical 
this  week,  his  progress  is  favorable. 


diwtly  or  indirectly,  he  pointed  out 
“In  our  own  office,”  he  said,  “every 
piece  of  copy  is  first  subjected  to 
this  test:  “Will  this  aid  the  war  effort, 
or  will  this  harm  the  war  effort?’  ” 

As  far  as  commercial  advertising  is 
Mncemed,  Mr.  Burnett  believes  that 
it  must  primarily  be  in  the  public’s  buildings  themselves,”  he  declared, 
“'terest.  “It  must  be  in  good  taste  Advertising,  to  him,  is  more  than 
and  aid  the  war  effort,  directly  or  just  another  form  of  selling.  Granted 


dicate  that  the  government  is  anxious 
for  advertising  to  protect  the  markets 
of  American  business  in  order  to 
permit  a  more  rapid  conversion  to 
peace-time  operations  after  the  war. 

“Advertising  is  a  more  important 
asset  to  industry  than  the  factory 


useful  information  of  this  sort  is 
helpful  to  the  public  and  is  a  part  of 
the  general  war  effort.” 

War  economy  will  naturally  elim¬ 
inate  wasteful  advertising  practices, 
he  asserted,  perhaps  cutting  down  the 
total  volume,  but  even  ffiough  the 
use  of  space  may  be  curtail^  ad¬ 
vertising  should  come  out  of  this  war 
a  stronger  and  more  vital  economic 
force  than  in  the  pest. 


"C"  CARDS  FOR  PRESS 

Washington,  July  1  —  Wholesale 
newspaper  or  magazine  delivery  and 
transportation  of  news  camera  equip¬ 
ment  are  included  among  14  special 
classes  established  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  will  receive 
“C”  cards  when  the  permanent  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  program  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect  July  22. 
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"Newspaper  Issue"  sees  improved  papers 

Post-war  newspapers  will  be 
cleansed  of  outworn  ideas,  ready  for 
^  ^  still  more  aggresive  championship  of 

«  ,  1  •  «  II  the  general  good,  J.  A.  McNeil,  gen- 

J^XPeCteCl  iri  X*  ail  ^ral  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press, 

,  ^  X  1  ,  fold  members  of  the  Canadian 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1--  Within  Women’s  Press  Club  this  week,  in  a 
e  next  few  months,  _  was  the  near-  the  future  of  Canadian 


the  next  few  months,”  was  the  near-  the  future  of  C 

est  approximation  Chairman  James  L.  newspapers  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Fly  of  the  Federal  Communications  a 

Commission  could  give  today  when  he  PvomntiriTic 
was  asked  when  FCC  intends  to  file  a  t.XempUOnS  V^ianiea 

report  on  “the  newspaper  issue.”  ,  For  Radiotelegraph 
Fly  told  Rep.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  author  Washington,  June  30— The  Board 
of  a  bill  to  re-define  the  duties  and  ,  „ _ v,.,. 


oi  a  oui  lo  ^  Communications  has  granted 

powers  of  the  commission,  that  neither  .  ..  t 

V  .  ■  *1.  ’ _ 1,0=  the  following  exemptions  from  its 

the  chairman  nor  the  commission  has  i  •  2  ui- 


uic  i.ux  closing  public  point-to-point 

reached  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  ..  -.u-  *Uo. 

.  .  ‘  u-  t  =  radiotelegraph  circuits,  within  the 

joint  ownership  of  press  and  radio  can  ■*  j  c*  . 


legally  be  prohibited. 

The  commissioners.  Fly  said  at  a 


United  States: 

RCA  Communications,  Inc.:  Between  New 
York  City  ami  San  I'raiicisco;  ultra-high 


hearing  on  the  Sanders  bill,  will  frequency  control  circuit  hetween  New-  York 
examine  all  of  the  testimony  taken  lity  and  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Hoover  Released 


Story  of  Capture  ^  ^ 
Of  Nazi  Saboteurs 


before  attempting  to  decide  what  its 
powers  are. 


.Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Companies 


FLIES  TREASURY  FLAG 


(California  and  Delaware):  Between  New  Jf,g  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  with 
York  City  and  San  Francisco;  ultra-high  fre-  jQQ  participation  of  full-time 


Press  Stations  Alarm 
Canadian  Leader 


vduntary  payroll  deduc. 


Leiiy  am  .  ,  ’  iVryntwoiKl  I  I  iml  purchase  of  war  bonds,  is 

control  circuit  between  HrcntwOfKl,  L.  i..  ami  r  «  .  ^  .1  a  **  a 

S..uthampton.  L.  I  ;  ultra-high  fretptency  con-  proudly  flying  the  Minuteman  flag 


V^UZlUUiUll  j  circuit  hetween  Southampton,  I..  1..  and  awarded  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Ottawa,  June  29 — Canadian  news-  Amagan-,ett.  l..  l.;  ultra  high  fre<piency  con-  Shown  hoisting  the  flag  beneath  the  Stars 

papers,  through  the  ownership  or  con-  'rol  circuit  between  San  Fianci>co  and  Rolling  and  Stripes  is  Charles  Teachout,  of  the 

-  ■  —  •  Hills,  Cal.  daily's  meinfenarice  force. 


trol  of’26  radio  stations  in  the  Domin-  Telegr.q.h  c.mpany:  B 


ion,  are  approaching  a  “monopoly  of  ,«ecn  Hingham.  Mass.,  and  Miami,  Fla.: 

public  opinion”  which  would  be  un-  |,etwecn  Miami  and  New  Orleans;  lartween  500  MagaZlRGS  USG 
healthv  for  the  country.  C.C.F.  Leader  llingham.  Mass.,  :md  New  Orlean-.  ^  ^ 


healthy  for  the  country,  C.C.F.  Leader  llingham.  Mass.,  :md  New  Orlean-.  ^ 

M  j/ccldwdl  declared  h»e^  Cold-  Rog  OH  4th  CoVeZS 

well  raised  the  question  of  newspaper  circuit  between  Niw  Nork  ( ity  and  Approximately  500  monthly  and 


ownership  of  radio  stations  at  a  meet-  xaldwin  Harbor,  L.  I.;  New  \»rk  CJity  and  weekly  magazines  displayed  the 
ing  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  Hicksville,  N.  \  and  I.os  Angeles,  tal..  .nnl  American  flac  on  their  front  covers 


American  flag  on  their  front  covers 


broadcasting.  He  was  told  by  Dr.  ,,„„cs,ic  multiple  ad-  this  week  in  celebrating  July  4.  Paul 


Augustin  Frigon,  assistant  general  circuits  will  i>e  permitted  t<i  op-  MeWamara,  promotion  manager  ot 

manager  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  crate,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  they  will  Hearst  magazines,  originated  the 
Corporation,  that  they  now  own  or  carry  press  and  other  messages  between  movement  as  one  of  the  few  means 
control  26  stations.  <lomestic  points,  under  such  regulations  as  t  le  -jyajlable  to  get  the  flag  in  a  large 

OM.„..=„O.S^==  Ko  ooc.irincr  Director  of  Censorship  may  prescrilu:.  in-  -  6 


McNamara,  promotion  manager  of 


control  26  stations. 

“Newspapers  seem  to  be  acquiring 


eluding  examination  at  the  jMiint  of  trails 


a  large  number  of  these  stations,”  mission;  that  all  outliound  foreign  messages 


number  of  homes. 

In  Washington  on  July  2,  the 


Coldwell  commented.  “It  seems  to  and  incoming  messages  shall  be  submitted  for  United  States  Flag  Association 


me  that  they  are  approaching  a  mo-  examination  by  censors  iK-fore  being  sent 

nopoly  of  public  opinion,  which  would  ___  T\  "  *  U  A  ucuoi ohuh,  me  s.xi-uks  oi 

be  a  very  unhealthy  thing.”  WatSOIl  JJOVIS  llGaaS  Honor,  to  eight  American  magazines 

E.  G.  Hansell  declared  that  he  stood  Writore  o'^fstanding  cover  designs  featur- 

“absolutely  with  Mr.  Coldwell  against  DClGIlCe  VV  Illc  9  i,^g  old  Glory. 

private  monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  Watson  Davis,  director,  Science  Thg  association’s  jury  of  award  se- 
a  Government  monopoly  could  be  just  Service,  has  been  elected  president  lected  the  following  winners:  House 
as  bad,”  Hansell  added.  of  the  National  Association  of  Science  a„d  Garden,  Harpers  Bazaar,  Time, 

Writers  and  Stephen  J.  McDonough,  This  Week,  Infantry  Journal,  NYLIC 
CBC  Chief  Comments  Associated  Press  science  writer.  Review,  Modern  Industry,  and  the 

OTTAWA,  July  1-In  a  statement  to  Washington,  was  reelected  secretary  Merck  Report.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Editor  &  Publisher  on  parliamentary  ^nd  treasurer.  Jhe  following  were  Rules  of  competition  divided  the 
criticism  of  press  ownership  of  radio  membership:  James  magazine  into  four  groups  as  follows: 

stations  in  Canada,  Gladstone  Murray,  ^  ,  Chicago  Daily  News;  monthly  magazines,  weekly  maga- 

general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Rennie  Taylw  San  Francisco  AF,  z,nes,  organization  and  trade  maga- 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  said  today:  Edgerton,  Minneapolis  zmes,  and  house  organs  and  miscel- 

“Newspaper  control  of  radio  stations  Jouriuil.  laneous.  In  each  group  a  Patriotic 

i.s  criticized  on  the  assumption  that  ,  Honorary  members  elect^  were  ^rvice  Cross  was  awarded  for  the 
there  is  inherent  competition  between  Lawrence  W.  Salter,  a^ciate  direc-  best  design  from  a  painting  or  a  draw- 
radio  and  the  press  and  that  there-  of  public  relations  for  the  Amer-  mg  and  a  similar  award  was  made  for 
fore  newspaper  control  of  radio  might  Medical  Ass^iation  and  Dr.  the  best  design  froin  a  photograph, 

be  expected  to  be  disadvantageous  to  Sidney  S.  Negus  o  e  ica  o  -  The  grand  award,  the  Cross  of 
radio;  also  that  combination  of  the  lef  .of  Virginia,  director  of  press  Honor,  was  awarded  in  addition  to  the 
two  media  might  tend  to  confer  un-  rflf.tmns  for  the  American  Asso-  Patriotic  Cross  to  House  and  Garden, 
healthy  power  over  public  opinion  by  ®'®.f*on  for  the  Advancement  of  which  was  selected  as  the  most  out- 
relativelv  few  vested  interests.  Science.  standing  of  all  the  groups. 


awarded  its  Patriotic  Cross  and  its 
highest  decoration,  the  Cross  of 
Honor,  to  eight  American  magazines 
for  outstanding  cover  designs  featur¬ 
ing  Old  Glory. 

The  association’s  jury  of  award  se- 


The  domestic  news  sensation  of  the 
year— the  arrest  of  eight  German 
saboteurs  sent  by  submarine  from 
Berlin  to  blow  up  strategic  American 
war  plants — was  released  to  the  press 
personally  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  FBI,  shortly  after  8  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day,  June  27,  at  FBI  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

The  FBI  notified  newspaper  and  ^^oade 
press  association  offices  to  send  re-  .  f ‘ 
porters  for  “a  story,”  but  the  fact  ^ 
that  Director  Hoover  was  giving  it  out 
indicated  a  big  news  break  was  com- 
ing.  Hoover,  unsmiling,  greeted  each  * 

reporter  with  a  handclasp.  His  chief  '* 

assistant,  Clyde  Tolson,  was  grim,  and 
Tom  Dunnigan,  New  York  chief,  was 
silent  as  the  reporters  were  escorted 
to  a  long  conference  table  on  which  prosp^ 
pads  of  paper  and  pencils  had  been  survey 
placed.  Cinciiui 

Also  Gov*  Out  Photos 

<.T  -11  1  1  .  ,  With  tr 

I  will  ask  that  no  one  leave  the  ecutive 
room  until  I  am  finished  speaking,”  Columl 
Hoover  said.  When  the  reporters 
nodded  assent,  he  began  the  amazing 
story  of  the  plot  which  had  been 
nipped  by  the  FBI.  He  told  it  simply  20  Sf”® 
and  factually,  his  tempo  increasing  marizei 
with  excitement  over  his  bureau’s  to  i 
feat.  There  were  no  interruptions  solicitir 
until  pictures  showing  seven  of  the  ahead, 
eight  saboteurs  were  passed  around.  predom 

After  the  rush  for  phones  was  over, 
one  reporter  remarked:  “They  gave  policies 
us  everything  but  hot  coffee  and 
cake.”  Reporters  who  got  the  story  chants, 
from  Hoover  were:  Miss  Norma 
Abrams,  New  York  Daily  News;  Rob-  •^iook  li 
ert  Evans,  United  Press;  Jerome  Yale,  newspa 
Associated  Press;  George  Johnston,  receive 
Mirror;  Donald  Canavan,  Herald  '/Imxj 
Tribune;  John  McEl  Kenny,  Times; 

Syd  Livingston,  Journal  American. 
Transradio  Press  also  was  repre-  jnd  dan 
Sented.  ■  "Drug 


relatively  few  vested  interests. 


SEEK  TO  SIDETRACK  2ND  CLASS  MAIL  RISE 

vent  newspapers  from  gaining  control  WASHINGTON,  July  1 — President  Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  today  increasing 
of  radio  stations.  Moreover  I  do  not  fl'®  postage  rate  on  books  from  one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  to  three 
recognize  any  natural  or  inherent  an-  cents  a  pound.  Meanwhile,  forces  were  moving  on  Capitol  Hill  to  sidetrack 
tagonism  between  these  media.  Prop-  or  defeat  a  Ways  and  Means  committee  recommendation  that  second-class 
erly  conceived  the  printed  and  spoken  mailing  rates  be  increased  to  a  point  which  will  offset  a  claimed  deficit  of 
word  are  complementary  to  each  other.  $78,000,000  annually.  ’The  committee  has  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
As  to  the  submergence  of  the  radio  to  submit  a  set  of  rates  which  would  accomplish  that  purpose,  but  there  was 
side  by  the  newspaper  side  of  such  agitation  for  enactment  of  the  Hartley  bill  for  an  inquiry  into  second-class 
amalgamations  the  competition  of  in-  mailing  as  a  preliminary  to  possible  increase, 
dependent  radio  and  particularly  of 

national  network  radio  provides  a  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CONTINUES  $50  PRICE 

powerful  corrective  in  terms  of  effi-  XHE  International  Paper  Sales  Company,  Montreal,  notified  its  newsprint 
ciency  of  operation  and  listener  appeal.  customers  June  29  that  the  same  price  of  $50  per  ton,  based  on  delivery 

S’e'SLr/JiSunt  T" 

trol  dther  of  radio  by  the  press  or  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  dated  July  1,  reveals. 

;id,,’’raii7uSturSSg^^^^^^  newspapers 

ments  the  fimctioning  of  an  enlight-  WASHINGTON,  June  30— The  Senate  today  rejected  a  House-approved 
ened  and  free  democracy  can  be  safely  provision  in  the  War  Department  Appropriation  Bill  which  would  have 
trusted  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  or  permitted  army  camp  newspapers  to  solicit  commercial  advertising.  A  few 
damage  to  the  public  interest.”  hours  later,  the  House  concurred. 


■ss  r:  — 

,  lull  resi 
“  it  ores  wl 
S-  I  Shoes 
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Transradio  Press  also  was  repre-  jnd  dan 
sented.  j  "Driig 

■  iiiwing  to 

Hall  Brothers  Buy 
Jamestown  Daily  jj 

*  [triiment 

Alfred  G.  Hill  has  sold  his  interest  ^tion  in 
in  the  Jamestown  Newspaper  Cor- 
poration,  publisher  of  the  James- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  to  Henri 
M.  Hall.  Levant  M.  Hall  and  John  j  •Fani 
A.  Hall  of  Jamestown  and  Frederidi  ^oods,  th 
P.  Hall  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  the  sale  ■ 

being  effective  June  30.  til^oftlu 

Mr.  Hill  also  has  resigned  as  vice-  t  home, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  j 
Post- Journal.  Levant  M.  Hall  has  1  "Sfed 
been  elected  vice-president,  and  J.  •  ’ 

Robert  Nelson,  formerly  business  ^’jj 
manager,  has  been  named  general  i,ures'»| 
manager  and  will  continue  as  treas-  I  •  Shoci 
urer.  Lilfd  pr. 

John  A.  Hall,  who  continues  as 
managing  editor,  has  been  elected  Jhich  to 
secretary  to  succeed  L.  M.  Hall,  who  b  "Jewel 
resigned  that  office  to  become  vice-  y''’'  i®' 
president.  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Sheldon,*^'"’."'' 
continues  as  president.  Si«inesT 

•  nKiilatioi 

BUREAU  AD 

Norman  Rockwell’s  Saturday  Eve-  ^ 
ning  Post  cover,  showing  the  apple- 
peeling  private  avidly  devouring  his  .*fense 
home  town  newspaper  while  his  K.  P.  fid  dry  , 
duty  is  forgotten,  forms  the  theme  of  nme 
the  current  newspaper  ad  issued  for 
publication  in  member  papers  by  the  j 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  AHPA.  “It’s  ^i.l  dry  c 
the  same  with  the  Colonel,  too,”  the ‘diminaici 
ad  reminds  all  newspaper  readers,  '  ' 

“No  matter  who  we  are  or  where  we  r  wu  i 
are  or  what  we  do  we  all  have  on®  L.^g 
thing  in  common:  we  want  the  news-  ' 

paper  because  we  want  the  news.” 

■T®'®  P' 
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jFOR  JULY  4,  1942 

^NAEA  Survey  Finds  Retail  Ads 
Best  To  Offset  Linage  Losses 


NEWSPAPEIRS  are  going  to  have  to 
spade  their  retail  backyards  more 
intensely  than  ever  before  if  they 
^re  going  to  replenish  their  advertis¬ 
ing  bait  cans  with  profitable  linage, 
now  sparsely  populated  with  big 
juicy  worms,  if  any  at  all,  from  the 
national  field. 

This  is  the  conclusion  gleaned  from 
the  summary  of  retail  advertising 
prospects,  based  on  a  questionnaire 
survey  made  by  Henry  W.  Manz, 
Cincinnati  Post,  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
cent  retail  clinic  held  in  connection 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  convention  in 
Columbus. 

Lists  8  "Blue  Chips" 


Mr.  Manz’s  questionnaire  covered 
30  general  questions  and  he  has  sum¬ 
marized  his  findings  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  offer  newspapers  a  guide  for 
soliciting  retail  business  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  survey  also  highlights  the 
predominant  trends  in  major  retail 
classifications  and  points  out  general 
policies  of  newspapers,  large  and 
small,  in  their  dealings  with  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  following  eight  classifications 
Alook  like  “blue  chip’’  accounts  for 
^newspapers,  judging  from  comments 
received  by  Mr.  Manz: 

■Amuscmi-nts:  L'rtian  amusement  places  are 
{thriving  now,  and  lin.'  ge  is  increasing.  Ma> 
hit  affected  later  by  gasoline  rationing,  ami 
that  is  particularly  true  of  out-of-thc-city  dine 
and  dance  establishments,  etc. 
j  “Dnip  Stores:  Oood  linaRC  possibilities  here, 
luwing  to  lack  of  durable  goods  on  which  to 
tpend  consumer’s  dollar,  leaving  more  money 
{for  such  things  as  cosmetics,  toiletries, 

I  ^'Grocery:  Increasing  linage  and  splendid 
||uitciiiial  in  this  classification.  With  the  gov* 
Irnment  stressing  importance  of  proper  nutri- 
i  [lion  in  war  time,  better-balanced  menus  re- 
,  Iceiving  wide  publicity,  and  more  money  to 
Itpcnd  because  of  lack  of  other  things,  food 
.  !»tores  and  manufacturers  can  cash  in  through 
^  kgKreivsive  advertising  now. 
n  1  "Furniture:  Despite  the  lack  of  durable 
k  goods,  this  classification  should  go  to  town.  More 
0  Staying  at  home  and  home  entertaining  mean 
kddnl  sales  for  furniture,  rugs,  draiieries,  and 
kll  of  the  accessories  which  go  to  make  a  house 
$  home. 


Losses  from  5  to  20yo 

"Stecialty  Shops:  The  linage  outlook  is 
Victory  >tyles  in  wartime  materials 
^  jWill  unquestionably  become  fashionable,  and 
,  *ill  result  in  sustained  volume  of  sales  for 
"  Stores  who  pnimole  tliis  theme  smartly. 

»•  I  "Shoes:  Cheaper  lines  are  affected  by  cur* 
felted  production.  Emphasis  will  be  on  better 
iv.ality.  Most  people  want  f*jot  comfort  and 
,  fiyle,  and  the  masses  now  have  money  with 
^  jihich  to  purchase  them. 

10  j  "Jeuelry:  There  are  approximately  .lO.OoO 
>-  ^f.iil  jewelers  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
ijbtii)  credit  jewelers  among  them  place  70%  of 
*  rtl  jewelry  newspaper  adverti>ing.  riieir 
^>iness  is  adversely  affected  by  the  new  credit 
cttlations  on  the  one  hand,  but  may  be  helped 
Iw  the  fact  that  there  is  more  money  in  the 
W'  tkers*  pockets  than  formerly,  on  the  otlter. 
J-  \  **Drv  Cleaners  and  Laundries:  With  the 
di'Continuance  of  manufacture  of  hfiine  latin* 
eqtiipntent.  employment  of  many  wennen  in 
IS  dense  industries  and  elsewhere,  laundries 
P.  #'d  <lry  cleaners  have  an  opjMfrtunity  to  bring 
q{  Igick  much  of  the  business  !t)si  to  the  electrical 
dassifiention  in  the  past.  One  |^;ll>er  rejM)rting 
%'*m  a  Pacific  cnast  city  said  that  the  evacu 
^  4i(>n  of  Japs  had  greatly  helped  their  laundry 
tS  aui  dry  cleaning  classifications,  because  it  had 
diminated  nearly  JOO  Jap  price-cutters,  and 
^  0 1  the  business  back  in  the  hands  of  white 

le  3  great  majority  of  newspa- 

^  pers  showed  losses  for  the  first  four 
■onths  of  1942  as  compared  with  the 
me  period  in  1941,  by  comparing 


Intensive  Efforts  in  Local  Field  Needed, 
Manz  Says  .  .  .  “Blue  Chip" 
Opportunities  Analyzed 


total  retail  linage  with  the  average 
for  the  same  period,  1938  to  1940  in¬ 
clusive,  fewer  losses  and  more  gains 
are  in  evidence,  Mr.  Manz  pointed  out. 
This  might  be  expected  because  1941 
was  a  peak  year  for  most  newspapers 
during  the  past  decade. 

Dept.  Stores  Present  Problem 

Local  linage  losses  for  the  first  four 
months  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  range  between  5  and 
20%,  with  papers  under  the  first 
figure  in  a  strong  position  and  those 
over  the  second  figure  considered  to 
be  “worse  than  average.”  The  smaller 
papers  seem  to  have  suffered  more 
percentagewise  than  the  larger  ones, 
according  to  Mr.  Manz. 

As  expected,  the  major  classifica¬ 
tions  showing  losses  were  automotive, 
electric  appliance,  radio  and  hard 
lines  generally.  Those  showing  gains 
were  groceries,  amusements,  men’s 
and  women’s  apparel,  shoes,  and  drugs. 
Department  store  linage  was  up  in 
some  localities  and  down  in  others, 
with  the  general  trend  downward. 
Most  department  advertising  is  com¬ 
ing  from  apparel  and  other  soft  lines. 

With  price  ceilings  and  proposed  in¬ 
ventory  control,  together  with  shortage 
of  stocks  and  possibility  of  rationing, 
the  department  store  situation  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 
Outside  of  a  few  chains,  and  a  few 
isolated  cases,  department  stores  have 
done  little  or  no  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Manz  revealed.  Need  for 
this  kind  of  educational  advertising 
is  apparent.  Fortunately,  most  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  not  shown  a 
trend  away  from  newspapers  to  other 
media,  it  was  stated. 

"Specials”  Coming  Back 

Equally  significant  were  the  startling 
differences  in  percentage  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  linage  to  total  retail.  In 
general,  on  smaller  papers,  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  runs  from  10  to 
25%;  on  medium-sized  papers  from 
25  to  35%  mostly  and  on  up  to  50%; 
and  on  large  newspapers,  from  40  to 
60%. 

“The  promotion  of  war  bonds  and 
stamps  has  probably  produced  more 
signature  pages  and  other  ‘special’ 
advertising  than  anything  else  which 
has  happened  in  newspaper  circles  in 
many  years,”  stated  Mr.  Manz.  “It  is 
evident  that  a  lot  of  space  has  been 
sold  in  connection  with  national  and 
community  war  efforts,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  source  of  advertising  has 
been  established.” 

Wartime  special  pages  raise  the  age- 
old  difference  of  opinion  among  news¬ 
papers  on  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
advertising.  The  survey  shows  that, 
in  general,  medium  and  smaller-sized 
papers  sell  “specials”  while  the  larger 
papers  don’t.  “Many  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  now  changing  policies 
and  turning  to  specials  in  order  to 


replace  vanishing  linage  from  cus¬ 
tomary  sources,”  said  Mr.  Manz.  On 
the  subject  of  “specials,”  he  stated  in 
part: 

“Apparently  some  papers  have  built 
up  an  annual  program  of  special  pro¬ 
motions,  to  which  their  advertisers 
have  been  conditioned  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  go  along  with  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  say  that  when 
the  central  idea  is  novel,  timely  and 
interesting,  when  layout,  copy  and 
illustrations  are  well  done,  and  when 
selling  is  done  honestly  and  courte¬ 
ously,  with  no  trickery,  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  high-pressure,  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  any  unfavorable 
reaction  or  ill-will  should  be  encoun¬ 
tered. 

"Specials"  Seen  Aid 

“A  number  of  papers  emphasized 
the  fact  that  ‘specials’  are  the  best 
means  of  selling  space  to  firms  and 
organizations  which  ordinarily  do  not 
have  occasion  or  opportunity  to  use 
newspaper  advertising.  At  the  same 
time,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
offending  the  regular  customers  by 
omitting  them  from  something  which 
turns  out  to  be  popular  and  appealing. 
Other  papers  evidently  have  had  sad 
experiences  of  one  kind  and  another  in 
the  past,  or  are  afraid  of  offending 
their  regular  advertisers  now,  and 
therefore  say  that  they  will  not  con¬ 
sider  anything  of  a  ‘special’  nature 
under  any  circumstances.  About  the 
only  safe  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  questionnaires  is  that 
each  paper  does  what  it  considers  best 
for  its  own  interests,  and  one  cannot 
be  said  to  be  right  and  the  other 
wrong. 

“Bonus,  commission,  and  contest 
plans  are  much  in  the  minority  in  the 
sale  of  specials.  Many  executives  say 
that  such  selling  is  part  of  the  staff 
man’s  regular  weekly  work,  for  which 
he  is  paid  his  salary,  and  no  additional 
remuneration  should  be  necessary. 
Those  who  do  use  extra  inducements 
have  a  wide  variety  of  plans,  from  a 
set  amount  of  money  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  staff  members  when 
the  job  is  put  over,  to  a  percentage  or 
a  particular  amount  per  line  or  per 
inch  for  the  actual  space  sold  by  each 
one.” 

Apparently  the  personnel  problem 
has  not  as  yet  become  acute  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  departments,  judg¬ 
ing  from  comments  made  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Only  in  rare  instances  has  it 
been  reported  that  there  has  been 
enough  drain  on  manpower  to  create 
a  serious  situation  within  an  organ¬ 
ization.  Most  newspapers  are  re¬ 
placing  men  called  to  the  colors  with 
juniors  from  various  departments,  or 
are  hiring  older  men  not  subject  to 
the  draft. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  hiring 


CLEVELAND  NEWS  FUND  BUYS  A  "FORTRESS" 

CLEVELAND,  June  30 — A  check  for  $317,084.56  has  been  paid  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  the  result  of  a  “Buy  a  Bomber  for  MacArthur”  drive 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  News.  The  amount  is  the  largest  raised  in  any 
similar  drive  conducted  by  other  publications  over  the  country.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  told  the  News  as  the  check  was  presented.  As  the  result  of 
the  three-month  campaign  a  Flying  Fortress  bomber  is  scheduled  for  dedica¬ 
tion  as  “The  Spirit  of  Cleveland”  at  Cleveland’s  Municipal  Airport  on  July  4. 


girls  to  replace  men  as  advertising 
solicitors.  Some  papers  reported  mod¬ 
erate  success  with  girls  on  the  out¬ 
side  sales  staff;  others  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleased  with  results.  On  the 
contrary,  still  others  reported  that 
girls  can’t  sell  display  advertising; 
that  they  create  trouble  around  the 
office;  that  customers  don’t  like  them 
“because  they  can’t  raise  hell  with 
them”  as  they  do  with  male  solicitors; 
and  that  they  have  to  be  “babied  and 
pampered.”  • 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  among  newspapers  on  training 
of  sales  people.  Staff  meetings  and 
sales  manuals  are  the  usual  means  of 
teaching  junior  solicitors  how  to  sell 
advertising.  Men  on  smaller  papers 
have  fewer  accounts  to  contact,  aver¬ 
aging  25  to  30,  because  they  have  to 
write  much’  more  copy.  On  larger 
papers,  where  selling  the  medium  is 
stressed  more  than  writing  copy, 
salesmen  handled  from  40  to  60  active 
accounts. 

Most  newspapers  offer  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  copy  and  layout  service  without 
charge.  A  smaller  number  furnish 
free  art  work;  only  a  few  make  free 
engravings  for  advertisers.  The  trend 
seems  to  point  to  reducing  expenses 
of  all  kinds. 

■ 

Crockett,  AP  Man, 
Injured  in  Libya 

Harry  Crockett,  31-year-old  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  reporter  with  the 
British  Army  in  Egypt,  suffered  knee 
and  elbow  injuries  June  29  when  he 
dived  under  a  truck  to  escape  attacks 
by  Nazi  bombers.  In  an  eye-witness 
account  of  the  fighting  he  told  how 
he  was  caught  near  the  Nazi  bombers’ 
target  area,  an  important  town. 

“You  don’t  take  anything  for 
granted  in  this  fast-moving  desert 
war.  Last  night  a  raiding  group  ap¬ 
parently  bent  on  stealing  arms  and 
grabbing  off  a  few  prisoners  swooped 
down  on  us  with  shotguns  blazing. 
An  abrupt  blast  of  concentrated  Brit¬ 
ish  fire  dispersed  the  raiders. 

“Tonight  the  Nazi  bombers  have 
just  finished  the  first  round  of  their 
nightly  raids.  We  were  caught  near 
their  target  area — an  important  nearby 
town — and  also  by  the  retaliatory  Brit¬ 
ish  ack-ack  fire.  With  one  sprained 
knee  already  tightly  bandaged  I  dived 
under  one  of  our  trucks  and  injured 
the  other  knee  and  both  elbows  in  the 
process.” 

Crockett,  31,  joined  the  AP  June  27, 
1937,  at  Boston.  He  was  transferred 
to  New  York  City  in  March,  1940,  and 
was  assigned  in  April,  1942,  to  the 
staff  of  AP  war  reporters  in  North 
Africa. 

■ 

Doilies  Drop  Periods 
In  Abbreviations 

The  Press-Union  Newspapers  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  have  announced 
they  would  hereafter  drop  all  pie- 
riods  after  abbreviations.  Hence  the 
newspapers  will  print  the  name  of 
Dr  H  K  Jones,  23  S  Boston  Av,  in  that 
fashion;  the  president  of  the  Women’s 
Research  Club  will  be  listed  as  Mrs 
W  S  Jeffries  of  4  S  Mansfield  Av,  and 
the  pastor  of  St  Nicholas  R  C  Church 
as  the  Rev  Dr  John  T  Sheehan. 

The  papers  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  new  style  on  some  stories  the 
past  few  days.  Mr  F  E  Croasdale, 
managing  editor,  observed  the  new 
style  looked  very  neat,  and  many 
readers  never  noticed  the  periods  were 
left  out.  Purpose  of  the  new  style  is 
to  save  time  and  space. 

COMICS  go'  tabloid 

The  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News 
has  changed  its  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions  from  full  page  to  .  tabloid  page 
size. 
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Regulation  of  Want  Ads 
Discussed  by  ANCAM 


Employment  Service  Seeks  to  Prevent  Labor 


Pirating  in  War  Industries  . .  . 


Reh  Heads  Classified  Managers 


A  DISCUSSION  of  the  regulation  of 
help  wanted  ads  to  prevent  the 
pirating  of  skilled  labor  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  featured  the  23rd  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
Newq>aper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  at  Rapid  City  June  22-25. 

Leading  the  help  wanted' ad  discus¬ 
sion  was  Robert  L.  Schless,  Chicago 
Herald- American,  assisted  by  two  rep- 


Sun;  Helyn  Miller,  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier,  and  Anthony  T.  Pow- 
derly,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

The  1943  convention  city  was  not 
picked. 

In  the  classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  contest,  pennants  were 
awarded  the  Indianapolis  Star  for  the 
most  outstanding  single  ad,  and  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  best  all- 


heard  a  description  of  the  me¬ 
morial  by  Lincoln  Borglum,  son 
and  first  assistant  to  the  late  Sculptor 
Gutzon  Borglum,  and  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  national  memorial. 

From  there  the  group  went  to  the 
State  Game  Lodge  in  Custer  State 
Park,  the  summer  White  House  of 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  in  1927,  for 
a  buffalo  dinner. 

Another  entertainment  feature  was 
a  “grubstake”  diimer  at  historic  Dead- 
wood,  early-day  gold-mining  center 
and  renowned  as  the  town  where 
“Wild  Bill”  Hickok  was  killed  while 
playing  poker  by  Jack  McCall.  The 
shooting  and  trial  of  McCall  was  re¬ 
enacted  for  the  party. 


Daily's  Cigarette  , _ 

Distribution 


Nears  a  Million 


Sends  100  Smokes  Monthly 


To  Each  oi  2.200  Local 
Service  Men  in  Comps 


Florida  Ad  Managers 
Elect  W.  W.  Wilson 


The  Eric  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  this 
week  distributed  its  949,450th  cigarette 
in  connection  with  its  “Keep  ’em 
Smoking”  fund  which  was  started 
three  months  ago  and  has  been  highly 
successful  since  its  inception. 

Jaly  4  "leaat'*  A 

Ihe  fund  was  conceived  for  the  v 


New  ANCAM  offi¬ 
cers.  Loft  to  right, 
roor:  Horry  C. 
Bingor,  Doyton  (O.) 
Journol-Horold,  troos- 
uror;  Bert  Reh,  Lon- 
cester  (Po.)  News- 
pepers,  president; 
end  Stanley  Adams, 
Indianapolis  Star, 
second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  front,  R. 
C.  O'Donnall,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  first  vice- 
president,  and  Law- 
r  e  n  c  e  Amundson, 
Sioui  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Laader,  secre¬ 
tary. 


resentatives  of  the  Minneapolis  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  J.  T.  McCullen  and  Fred 
Foote. 

Types  of  Ceeperatiea  Asked 

McCullen  and  Foote  suggested  that 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  pirat¬ 
ing  of  essential  labor  through  classi- 
fi^  advertising  columns,  newspapers, 
before  printing  out-of-locality  help 
wanted  ads,  should  consult  the  local 
employment  service  office  relative  to 
the  local  shortage  or  surplus  of  the 
skilled  labor  wanted.  If  a  shortage 
of  the  type  of  labor  sought  exists,  the 
newspaper  should  decline  to  accept 
the  ad. 

In  case  of  local  help  want  ads, 
newspapers  should  insert  in  the  ad  a 
bold-face  line  urging  that  no  person 
now  engaged  in  defense  work  answer 
the  ad,  the  representative  said.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  surplus  of  the  type  of  help 
wanted  exists  in  the  commimity,  the 
bold-face  slug  should  be  omitted. 

In  turn,  the  advertising  managers 
suggested  that  employment  service 
offices  desist  from  discouraging  per¬ 
sons  seeking  non-essential  help  or 
persons  seeking  positions  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  t^vo  Minneapolis  men  said  they 
would  pass  the  suggestion  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington  officials. 

Rek  Sacceedt  Gaai 

Elected  president  of  the  association 
to  succeed  Carl  H.  Ganz,  Baltimore 
Sun,  was  Bert  Reh  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers.  R.  C.  O’Donnell, 
Washington  Post,  was  elected  first 
vice-president:  Stanley  Adams,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  second  vice-president; 
Harry  G.  Binger,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald,  treasurer.  Lawrence  Ad- 
mundson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  was  reelected  secretary. 

New  directors  are  Robert  West, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle,  and  Walter  Fountain, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
Reelected  to  the  board  was  Keimeth 
Flood,  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
Sun.  Hold-over  directors  are  Harry 
E.  Judges,  Toronto  ((3an.)  Evening 
Telegram;  Walter  Lehmann,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 


around  campaign.  More  than  100 
entries  were  registered,  the  greatest 
number  ever. 

Methods  of  rationing  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  England,  effected  by  a 
great  paper  shortage,  were  described 
by  L.  J.  Cummings,  Vancouver  (Can.) 
Daily  Province. 

Although  classified  advertising  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue 
for  English  papers,  they  have  been 
forced  to  regulate  the  publication  by 
declining  to  accept  as  few  as  one  a 
week  from  any  single  advertiser,  or 
to  accept  an  unlimited  number  with¬ 
out  guaranteeing  their  publication, 
Cummings  said. 

Use  of  SaletwoMea  Skews 


W.  W.  Wilson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Augustine  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.  June  27. 
The  Horida  advertising  nten,  meeting 
a  the  Angebilt  Hotel  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
for  their  Spring  session,  chose  H.  Fish- 
wick  of  ^e  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  as  their  first  vice-president 
and  Ed  Goodale,  St.  Petersburg 
Iftdependent,  as  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Directors  elected  include  George 
Newhart,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star; 
Lamar  Allen,  West  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Times;  George  Tobi,  Jacksonville 
Journal;  J.  H.  Hampton,  Tampa 
Times;  George  Schmidt,  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal;  Barton  Bryan, 
St.  Petersburg  Times;  Curtis  Miller, 
Fort  Lauderdale  Times;  and  Bruce 
Goodloe,  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union,  immediate  past  president. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  presentation  of  a  manual 
designed  to  assist  beginners  in  selling 
newspaper  advertising.  The  manual 
which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Association  was  prepared  by 
Bart  Bryan  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
members  of  the  FDNAA.  The  book¬ 
let,  which  is  to  be  published  soon, 
will  be  available  to  all  Florida  daily 
newspapers  for  assistance  in  training 
“recruits”  to  the  Florida  newspaper 
advertising  field. 

The  fall  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Tampa. 


The  practicability  of  employing 
classified  advertising  street  sales¬ 
women  to  replace  outside  men  called 
to  the  colors  was  shown  in  a  skit  pre¬ 
sented  by  Helyn  Miller  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier  and  two 
other  young  mid-western  saleswomen 
attending  the  convention.  The  skit 
convinced  the  department  heads,  those 
attending  said,  of  the  worthiness  of 
saleswomen. 

Although  the  practice  of  using  street 
saleswomen  was  first  adopted  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  during  the  first  World  War, 
it  has  been  accepted  by  only  a  few 
papers,  including  the  Waterloo  Cou¬ 
rier. 


Return  of  Free  Press 
Seen  os  War  Goal 


purpose  of  keeping  Erie  district 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  coast- 
guardsmen  in  cigarettes  and  all  of 
the  contributions  have  come  from  in¬ 
dividual  readers,  clubs,  shop  worketi 
and  other  groups.  No  contribution^ 
have  been  solicited. 

The  fund  was  merely  announced 
and  until  now  the  contributions  have 
been  steady. 

The  Times  now  has  2,200  names 
of  service  men  on  its  lists  and  more 
are  added  almost  daily.  It  is  now 
able  to  send  flat  fifty  tins  to  ever; 
name  on  the  list  twice  on  every  mon^ 
and  on  July  4  a  full  carton  was  to  go 
to  each  of  the  service  men. 

Up  -  to  -  date  contributions  have 
totaled  $5,550.19  of  which  $5,246.70  has 
been  spent.  The  large  cigarette  com¬ 
panies  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with 
the  fund,  packing,  addressing  and 
sending  the  cigarettes  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals.  To  further  augment  the  fund, 
the  Times  has  now  staged  two  shows 
in  large  theaters.  The  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians  will  play  a  benefit  in  Erie  on, 
July  8  and  a  professional  football  game 
is  planned  for  September. 

Paper's  Best  Premetiea 

The  cigarettes  are  now  going  to  104 
different  army  camps,  naval  and  ma¬ 
rine  bases.  The  letters  which  come 
back  from  the  boys,  hundreds  ever; 
week,  are  published  in  full  so  far  as 
possible. 

Charles  W.  Wells,  city  editor,  man¬ 
ages  the  fund  and  Harold  Sullivan, 
staff  man,  handles  the  daily  storiei 
The  paper  describes  the  fund  as  its 
greatest  promotion  and  good-will 
builder  in  50  years. 
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Other  highlights  of  the  four-day 
conclave  included  the  suggestion  by 
Henry  Barringer,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  that  classified  advertising 
managers  undertake  sensible  curtail¬ 
ments  in  departmental  operations 
when  necesary,  and  the  showing  of  a 
colored  sound  film  of  the  national  sales 
presentation  of  the  Spokane,  Wash., 
market  by  Robert  West,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle. 
The  film  was  prepared  by  the  Spokane 
newspaper. 

Highlighting  the  entertainment 
program  was  a  trip  to  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial,  where  like¬ 
nesses  of  Presidents  Wa;^ington,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  are  carved.  Clouds  lifted  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff  to  permit  the 
party  a  brief  glimpse,  and  they 


One  of  the  greatest  things  to  be  won 
in  this  world  war  is  restoration  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  declared  J. 
Kingsbury  Smith,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  a  speech  before  nearly  200 
members  and  guests  of  the  National 
Headliners’  Club,  at  Hotel  Claridge, 
Atlantic  City.  "Smith,  who  received 
the  club’s  annual  award  for  excellence 
of  Washington  coverage,  pictured  cen¬ 
sorship  as  “a  dangerous  shield  of 
bureaucracy  and  incompetence.” 

“The  reporter  today  gets  the  facts 
all  right  but  must  then  write  around 
them,”  he  declared.  “This  means  that 
the  man  of  the  street  must  learn  to 
read  behind  the  lines  of  his  news- 


GETS  FULL  DISPLAY 

The  Chicago  Sun,  new  morninf 
newspaper,  has  been  given  for  the 
first  time  since  its  publication  a  full 
and  equal  share  of  the  display  space 
on  the  newsstands  in  the  morning 
field.  This  is  the  second  important 
step  achieved  by  the  Sun  to  give  iti 
readers  better  service  in  receiving 
their  papers.  Last  Feb.  4,  the  Sun 
secured  the  services  of  the  Newspaper 
Distributors  Association,  better  known 
as  the  Official  Carriers,  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  home  delivery,  after  having  previ¬ 
ously  started  with  its  own  home  de¬ 
livery  service. 
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paper. 

His  award  was  one  of  nineteen  be¬ 
stowed  this  year  by  the  Headliners’ 
Club,  which  last  week  concluded  its 
three-day,  ninth  annual  Frolic. 

Other  principal  banquet  speakers, 
in  “off  Ure  record”  talks,  included 
Captain  Leland  P.  Lovette,  of  Wash- 
in^n,  D.  C.,  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  Col.  Frederick  W.  Ott,  of 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Force. 

The  Atlantic  City  Press  Club  and 
the  city  were  hosts  to  the  newsmen, 
with  Calvin  D.  Mansfield,  of  the 
local  press  organization,  general 
chairman. 


DROPS  SAT.  EDITION 

The  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Home  News,  six- 
day  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  dropped 
its  Saturday  edition  during  July  and 
August,  on  Jime  27  to  aid  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  conservation  of  vital  ma¬ 
terials.  Present  plans  call  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  Sept.  12. 


WAR  CANCELS  MEETS 

Richmond,  June  30 — ^The  Virginia 
Press  Association  and  Virginia  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  have  can¬ 
celled  their  annual  meetings  sched¬ 
uled  at  Danville  July  17  and  18,  be¬ 
cause  of  transportation  difficulties  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war. 
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CARTOONISTS  SURVEY  VARIED  ASPECTS  OF  NEWS  OF  WAR  FRONTS 
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— Fred  Packer  in  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 


— Edwin  Marcus  in  New  York  Times. 


— Herbert  Block  (Herblock)  of  NEA  Service. 


Romulo  Gets  News 
Of  Pulitzer  Prize 
In  Washington 

laps  Set  Price  on  Head  of 
Manila  Publisher  for 
Articles  Winning  Award 

Washington,  July  1 — Until  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  to  assume  an 
official  position  in  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment  office, 
Lt.  Col.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo  was 
not  aware  that 
he  had  won  a 
19  41  Pulitzer 
prize  for  inter¬ 
pretative  corre¬ 
spondence.  Ro¬ 
mulo  asked 
“Why?”  when  a 
friend  offered 
congratulations 
upon  the  writer’s 
arrival  in  the 
capital  this  week. 
He  was  elated  at  the  news. 

Swift  happenings  in  his  native  land, 
plus  a  tour  of  duty  in  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters,  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  notification  had  not 
reached  Romulo. 

Family  in  Hands  of  Japt 

Col.  Romulo,  39-year-old  Filipino 
I  editor  and  publisher,  who  won  his 
jrank  in  battle  at  the  hands  of  Gen. 
[Douglas  MacArthur,  has  five  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  is  going  back  to  Bataan. 
'They  are  his  wife  and  four  sons,  held 
captive  by  the  Japanese. 

I  Col.  Romulo,  believed  to  be  the 
last  American  officer  to  escape  from 
Bataan,  is  in  this  country  at  present 
on  official  business.  He  will  visit 
New  York  while  here  to  receive  his 
Pulitzer  prize.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Manila  Philippines 
Herald  and  six  allied  newspapers 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  the  U.  S. 

General  MacArthur  ordered  him  to 
leave  Bataan  because  the  Japanese 
had  set  a  price  u|x>n  his  head  for  the 
anti-Japanese  articles  he  had  pub¬ 
lished.  Col.  Romulo’s  observations 
and  forecasts  of  Far  Elastem  develop¬ 


Carlos  P.  Romulo 


ments  during  a  tour  of  the  trouble 
centers  from  Hong  Kong  to  Batavia 
last  year  won  for  him  the  Pulitzer 
award,  along  with  the  undying  hatred 
of  the  Japanese. 

Col.  Romulo  escaped  from  Bataan 
in  a  battle-wrecked  plane  salvaged 
from  the  sea.  He  has  since  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  press  relations  section 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Australia.  In 
Chicago,  enroute  to  Washington,  Col. 
Romulo  granted  an  interview  to  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  reporters.  Seated  in 
the  office  of  Rotary  International,  of 
which  he  is  a  former  vice-president, 
he  told  his  story. 

Newspaper  Plant  Destroyed 

“On  Dec.  29,  the  Japanese  bombed 
my  newspaper  plant,  and  a  business 
32  years  old  went  up  in  smoke,”  he 
said.  “The  Japanese  carted  away  my 
presses  and  my  29  Linotype  machines 
as  scrap  to  Tokio.  My  home  in  Ma¬ 
nila  was  commandeered  by  the  Japs. 
I  have  not  heard  from  my  wife  and 
my  four  sons,  the  eldest  17,  and  the 
youngest  4,  since  Dec.  31. 

“As  a  member  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
staff,  I  traveled  often  between  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  The  enemy  ham¬ 
mered  us  continually,  and  we  were 
short  of  provisions.  We  lived  in  fox¬ 
holes,  hoping  that  American  help 
would  come.  We  watched  the  skies 
for  American  planes.  We  almost  be¬ 
came  cross-eyed  watching  for  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  to  bring  us  provisions  and 
ammunition.  We  were  fighting  for 
the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world  and  dying  of 
starvation.” 

Gen.  MacArthur  made  Romulo  a 
lieutenant  colonel  on  the  battlefield. 
He  was  the  last  man  out  of  Manila, 
the  last  man  out  of  Bataan.  Gen  Mac¬ 
Arthur  left  Romulo  and  seven  others 
behind  to  do  demolition  work  and 
see  that  the  separated  forces  got  to¬ 
gether.  The  general  decorated  each 
of  them  with  the  silver  star  for  what 
they  did. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

Effective  Aug.  1,  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal  and  Lorain  Times-Herald  and 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
will  be  represented  in  the  national 
field  by  Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc., 
Chicago. 


N.  Y.  Times  Man 
Wins  Top  Honors 
In  TWA  Contest 

Graham  Gets  $250  Award 
.  .  .  Other  Prizes  in  Aviation 
Writing  Competition  Named 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  29 — Freder¬ 
ick  C.  Graham,  aviation  editor.  New 
York  Times,  Dick  Darrow,  former  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  Eric  Bramley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  American  Aifiation  magazine  and 
Edward  Salamony,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  photographer,  were  named 
today  as  divisional  winners  in  the  fifth 
annual  aviation  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphers’  contest,  conducted  by  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.  The 
awards  were  for  consistently  develop¬ 
ing  during  1941  the  most  interesting 
and  best  informed  writing  concerning 
ail  transportation.  Presentation  of  cash 
prizes  and  trophies  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York. 

*  Other  Awards 

Maj.  Sherman  B.  Altick,  former 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
now  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  took 
second  honors  in  the  open  newspaper 
division  after  twice  winning  the  award 
in  previous  years.  Third  in  the  same 
field  went  to  Dick  Kirschbaum,  former 
aviation  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.). 
News,  who  now  is  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Captain  Kirsch¬ 
baum  last  year  received  a  special  TWA 
award  for  his  “high  stan^rd  of  re¬ 
porting  of  aviation  news  over  a  period 
of  five  years.” 

In  the  second  division  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  100,000  circulation,  the 
Hartford  Times  placed  second  and 
third  award  went  to  Alexander  Mc- 
Surely,  aviation  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald.  Darrow,  the  top  winner  in 
this  class,  also  took  first  honors  in  the 
same  division  last  year.  He  now  is 
public  relations  director  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  plant  at  Columbus. 

Salamony’s  photo  “Airport  Inter¬ 
view,”  showing  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
surrounded  by  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  won  him  first  place.  Lloyd  S. 


Jones,  photographer  for  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator,  was  second  and 
Robert  Seelig,  New  York  Daily  News, 
placed  third.  Seelig  took  top  honors 
in  the  1940  photographic  contest. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Clark  B.  Mil¬ 
likan,  professor  of  aeronautics,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  "Fechnology;  Arthur 
Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Gill  Robb  Wilson,  president.  National 
Aeronautic  Association;  Jack  Frye, 
president  of  TWA,  and  Justin  D.  Bow- 
ersock,  aviation  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star.  Because  of  a  deadlock  in  two 
divisions,  Bowersock,  a  member  of  the 
Aviation  Writers’  Association  and  for¬ 
mer  contest  winner,  was  named  as 
fifth  judge  to  cast  the  deciding  votes. 
He  did  not  enter  the  1941  competition. 

Graham  will  receive  a  $250  cash 
prize  and  a  commemorative  plaque 
and  the  New  York  Times,  his  sponsor, 
the  annually  rotating  TTVA  trophy. 
First  place  winners  in  the  second  class 
newspaper  division,  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  photographic  class  each 
will  receive  $100  in  addition  to 
plaques.  Trophies  will  go  to  their 
sponsors.  The  other  winners  also 
will  be  presented  with  cash  prizes  and 
plaques. 

■ 

Admiral  Praises 
AP's  Lorry  Allen 

High  praise  for  Larry  Allen,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  with  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet,  was  voiced  June 
30  in  Washington  by  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Browne  Cunningham,  head 
of  the  British  Admiralty  delegation 
to  Washington  and  former  fleet  com¬ 
mander. 

Meeting  the  American  press  for  the 
first  time  “in  bulk,”  as  he  expressed 
it.  Admiral  Cunningham  recalled  that 
he  had  previously  worked  with  U.  S. 
reporters  assigned  to  his  forces  and 
said,  “I  think  the  one  I  met  most  was 
Mr.  Larry  Allen,  whose  work,  I  think, 
is  known  to  you  all.” 

“Why,”  he  said,  smiling,  “it  got  so 
I  hardly  liked  Allen  to  go  to  sea  at 
all.  He  was  a  stormy  petrel — always 
got  into  trouble  wherever  he  was.  He 
was  bombed  on  the  Illustrious  and 
was  aboard  another  ship  that  was 
sunk.  But  he  always  came  through. 
He  had  an  explanation  for  it,  saying 
cautiously  that  ‘what  my  folks  want 
is  a  live  story,  not  a  dead  reporter.’” 


Newspaper  Ads 
Launch  Big  Drive 
For  War  Bonds 


Early  Reports  Show  New 
York  Stores  Exceeding 
Monthly  Quotas  on  First  Day 


New  York  stores  got  off  to  a  run¬ 
ning  start  in  the  Retailers  for  Victory 
drive  which  began  this  week.  On 
the  opening  day,  July  1,  when  for  a 
15-minute  period  only  war  bonds  and 
stamps  were  sold,  some  stores’  daily 
sales  exceeded  their  monthly  quotas. 

One  store,  with  a  quota  $75,000  re¬ 
ported  $115,000  in  one  day  which, 
however,  included  payroll  allotments. 
Another  reported  a  total  of  $90,000 
over  the  counter  purchases  for  the 
single  day. 

In  the  Greater  New  York  drive 
stores  were  left  to  run  their  own 
ads,  although  each  was  asked  to  run 
a  special  ad  on  the  opening  day  and 
during  the  week  of  July  8,  to  promote 
sale  of  war  stamp  corsages. 

Most  stores,  besides  these  special 
ads,  will  feature  war  bond  sales  in 
their  daily  advertising  for  the  entire 
month,  using  logotypes,  drop-ins,  or 
separate  ads. 

The  quota  for  the  New  York  stores, 
4%  of  sales  in  July,  1941,  totals 
$2,500,000  and,  judging  from  early  re¬ 
ports,  will  be  far  oversubscribed. 

Chicaqo  Sets  Up  Fund 

ITie  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  has  appropriated  funds  for 
24  insertions  in  Bve  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers;  five  insertions  in  the  Downtown 
Shopping  News  and  14  insertions  in 
suburban  weeklies  in  Cook  county. 
Nine-hundred  line  ads  will  be  used 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  newspaper  ads,  prepared  by 
Clyde  O.  Bedell,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  The  Fair 
Store  and  chairman  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  directors’  committee,  will  be 
“merchandised”  by  means  of  20,000 
blow-ups  to  be  placed  in  retail  win¬ 
dows  each  week. 

Mr.  Bedell  told  £k>n'OR  &  Publisher 
there  was  considerable  discussion 
among  members  of  the  advertising 
directors’  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  emotional  copy  theme 
should  be  used.  Some  members 
thought  that  a  straight  selling  job 
was  all  that  is  necessary,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  favored  a  direct  appeal  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  based  on  an  emotional  ap¬ 
proach. 

Detroit  Rofosos  Roqolor  Ad> 

In  the  issues  of  the  Detroit  Times  & 
Detroit  News  of  June  30  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  of  July  1,  Detroiters 
searched  in  vain  for  the  usual  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  consumers  goods,  for 
none  of  the  three  dailies  would  accept 
such  copy. 

These  issues  were  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  war  stamp  and  bond  copy. 
They  signalized  the  beginning  of  a 
drive  launched  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Assn, 
to  enlist  every  clerk  and  employe  as 
a  salesman  for  Uncle  Sam  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  continue  for  the 
war’s  duration. 

Merchants  agreed  to  match  the 
space  used  on  these  dates  a  year  ago 
in  the  three  papers  and  devote  the 
copy  exclusively  to  the  war  bond 
drive.  Actually  they  received  the 
idea  so  enthusiastically  they  exceeded 
that  goal,  many  of  them  taking  more 
space  and  many  that  had  not  ad¬ 


vertised  on  the  assigned  dates  a  year 
previous  taking  space  in  the  war 
bond  editions. 

To  launch  plans  for  American 
Heroes  Day,  July  17,  the  biggest  one 
day  nationwide  War  Bond  and  Stamp 
promotion  ever  attempted  by  any 
group,  the  Retail  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  War  Savings  Staff  of  the 
Treasury  sent  an  eight-page  plan 
booklet  to  60,000  department  store 
and  chain  store  executives,  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  and  to  the  mayors 
of  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  plan  book,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Retail  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  the  Meyer-Both  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  complete  information  on  how 
each  individual  community  can  put 
over  American  Heroes  Day,  with  par¬ 
ticular  stress  being  given  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  big  event. 
The  plan  book  is  built  round  the  pre¬ 
test  idea,  used  by  national  newspaper 
advertisers.  Pre-test  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heroes  Day  promotion  was  made 
in  several  cities  where  the  merchants 
devoted  newspaper  advertising  for 
their  big  day  exclusively  to  War 
Bond  and  Stamp  selling. 

Every  advertisement  of  the  June  30 
issue  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
except  for  the  classified  section  and  a 
few  national  ads,  stressed  the  sale 
by  local  merchants  of  war  bonds  and 
stamps.  Various  stories  explained 
the  ^ive  by  retail  stores. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  will  launch  a 

new  campaign  on  Chipso  this 
month,  using  strip  copy  in  black  and 
white  comic  pages  on  26  or  13-time 
schedule.  The  drive,  in  both  small 
and  large  newspapers,  will  run  in  at 
least  25  markets.  The  strips  will  al¬ 
ternate  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
Pedlar  &  Ryan  has  the  account. 

Maxon,  Inc.  is  now  directing  all 
advertising  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  For¬ 
merly  the  agency,  with  headquarters 
in  Detroit,  handled  only  Ford  trucks. 
Lincoln  and  Mercury.  McCann-Erick- 
son  had  the  rest  of  the  account. 

Using  full-page  ads  in  thirty-two 
leading  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast,  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  June  23  told  millions  of 
Americans  that  the  brewing  industry, 
in  giving  up  cans  and  rationing  bottle 
caps  for  the  duration,  was  contrib¬ 
uting  100,000  tons  of  steel  annually 
to  America’s  war  effort. 


western  District.  The  agency  appoint¬ 
ment  applies  only  to  that  territory. 

Mason  Warner  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
is  releasing  a  general  newspaper 
schedule  on  Kool-Aid,  a  product 
of  Perkins  Products  Company, 
Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  some  midwest  points 
are  being  used  by  Perrin-Paus,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  for  the  Kosto  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  makers  of  Kosto  Dessert. 

Harry  M.  Frost  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  for  F.  H.  Robert¬ 
son  Co.  of  Malden,  Mass.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  production  tools. 

Shulton,  Inc.  is  using  183  newspa¬ 
pers  during  July  and  August,  featur¬ 
ing  a  premium  in  the  form  of  a  fan 
for  purchase  of  certain  items  in  the 
Shulton  line. 


Matchless  Album  Co.  and  the 
Monogram  Company,  both  of  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  have  appointed 
Jasper,  Lynch  &  Fishel,  Inc. 


Weiss  &  Geller,  New  York,  Inc.,  have 
given  notice  of  their  resignation  as 
the  advertising  agency  for  Edelbrau 
Brewery,  Inc. 


Old  Smoky  Sales  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  named  Knollin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  San  Francisco,  to 
handle  its  advertising  of  Old  Smoky 
Seasonings. 

Tying-in  with  WPB  limitation  of 
the  use  of  metal  for  bottle-caps  P. 
Ballantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  brewers 
of  ale  and  beer,  is  promoting  the  sale 
of  full-quart  “Bumper”  iMttles  in 
newspapers.  Ads  emphasizing  that 
the  cap  of  the  “Bumper”  bottle  does 
the  work  of  three  caps  on  regular 
twelve-ounce  bottles.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Greenspan  Bros.  Co.,  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  New  Jersey,  is  releasing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  during  the  summer 
months  on  behalf  of  Flagstaff  Foods. 
Advertising  in  new^>apers  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  key  markets  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy, 
Plainfield,  Trenton,  Asbury  Park,  Long 
Branch,  Morristown,  Washington. 
Phillipsburg,  Elaston,  Bethlehem,  Al¬ 
lentown,  and  Staten  Island  where 
Flagstaff  sales  are  greatest.  This 
newspaper  campaign  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  Flagstaff.  Weiss  4  Gel¬ 
ler,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


P.  Lorillard  Co.  is  using  newspa¬ 
pers  in  approximately  30  cities  to 
advertise  Old  Golds,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Reader’s  Digest  article  on  cigar¬ 
ette  advertising.  The  agency  is  J. 
Walter  Thompson. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp.,  of 
New  York  City,  has  appointed  Ken¬ 
yon  4  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.  S.  D.  Hesse,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  will  represent  the 
company. 

The  Power  Transmission  Council, 
Inc.,  representing  American  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  wide  variety  of  power 
transmission  machinery,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc. 

The  Cohn-Hall-Merx  Co.,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Pettingell  4  Fenton,  Inc.,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counsellors. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  has  appointed  Campbell- 
Mithum,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  agency,  to 
place  its  advertising  in  the  North ¬ 


Pacific  Ad  Group 
Hears  Four-Point 
Program  Outlined 


Advertising  Must  Help 
Win  War,  500  Executives 
At  Mt.  Rainier  Meet  Told 


GORDON  CATEIS  has  been  named  a 
vice-president  of  Young  4  Rubicam. 
Cates  was  associated  with  Fuller, 
Smith  4  Ross,  and  McCann  Erickson. 
He  has  been  account  executive  on 
the  Swan  Soap  account  for  Young  4 
Rubicam  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
in  his  new  capacity  will  supervise  the 
agency’s  service  on  this  account. 

George  B.  Brown,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  has  joined  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.  Harold  F.  Clark 
of  Good  Housekeeping  mlagazine  has 
also  joined  the  agency.  Robert 
Meyer  has  resigned  to  join  the  Fleet¬ 
wing  Aeroplane  Co. 

Charles  P.  Mueller,  partner  of  the 
Coulter- Mueller-Grinstead  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  San  Antonio,  Tex,  has 
joined  the  Army  Air  Force  as  captain. 

Commander  A.  W.  Gorton,  USNR, 
former  executive  of  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Banana  River,  Florida.  He  assumed 
his  new  post  June  9  after  a  16-month 
tour  of  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Robinson  Murray  of  New  York,  staf.  ; 
executive  of  the  American  Association^  , 
of  Advertising  Agencies  outlined  a 
four- point  war  program  for  adver-  j 

tisers  at  the  39th  annual  conventiai 
of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Association  j 
held  in  a  snow  setting  at  Paradise 
Inn,  Mount  Rainier,  Wash.,  June  22-25  « 

About  500  leaders  in  the  advertising  « 
industry  in  11  western  states  attended 
the  wartime  conference. 

repres 

Murray’s  program  for  advertisen  vipw 
included; 

1.  Tell  the  people  what  to  con-  currei 

serve.  Cann- 

2.  Tell  what  goods  are  available  Hov 

3.  Show  how  business  is  a  public  contin 

service.  made 

4.  Create  enthusiasm  and  build  the  f 

morale.  drive 

“Advertising  has  a  mission  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  perform  as  an  aid  in  winnini 
the  war,”  Myrray  said.  “It  is  a  mis- 
sion  that  carries  both  inspiration  and 
warning.  Advertising  will  expand 
and  progress  only  if  it  serves — war- 
time  is  a  testing  time.”  * 

AdvertUiNg's  Services  ^Exc 

Murray  said  he  did  not  think  ad-^  west 
vertising  yet  had  gone  “all  out”  to  metal 
win  the  war,  or  had  even  “begun  to  will  { 

utilize  even  the  tithe  of  its  dormant  total 

powers.  The  war  is  too  new. 

“Such  a  force  as  organized  adver-  1® 
tlsing  can  become  does  not  spring  tc  m 

its  full  stature  overnight.  We  have  un 

only  started  to  glimpse  its  potential-  In  I 
ities  in  the  war  effort,  even  in  the  the  R 
light  of  the  splendid  contributions  that  as  fol 
are  now  being  made  by  advertising 
groups  all  over  the  country.” 

Charles  W.  Collier,  managing  di-  m 
rector  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Asso-  ur 

elation,  said  that  advertising  “render  s^h 

three  great  specific  services:  smalli 

“1 — By  helping  the  press  and  radk 
to  remain  solvent,  advertising  help 
to  preserve  our  bill  of  rights.  Elim-  poned 
ination  of  a  free  press  would  be  the  tensio 
first  step  toward  the  elimination  <ii  ident 
all  our  liberties.  ^ 

“2 — It  accelerates  free  competitive  expec 

enterprise — the  rights  of  man  to  wort  drive 
and  sell  things  within  the  law — to  td  j2’( 

his  story  to  millions  instead  of  hun-  ^ 
dreds  and  to  enable  a  man  to  rise  te  ^ 

his  full  stature  and  realize  and  brinf  1^^^ 

ambition  to  fruition.  ^^1^  j 

“3 — It  lowers  our  cost  of  living  bj 
expanding  markets  and  distribution  ^ 

achieving  economies  which  low^  sponsi 

prices  through  mass  production  awT  ^ 
bring  products  which  are  luxuries  in 
other  lands  within  reach  of  all  oui 

people.  naire 

Russell  Young,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
and  vice-president  of  the  Seattle  Ad-  .  j:, 

vertising  and  Sales  Club,  told  ^  collec 

convention  that  “the  job  of  advertising 
today  is  to  help  conquer  complacency  • 

liquidate  lethargy,  and  wipe  out  th»  fpQm 
idea  that  anyone  is  too  busy  to  help- 
Don  Belding,  PAA  president,  pre-  ^  ^ 

sided  over  many  of  the  session!*  ^ 
George  F.  Russell  was  convent^  ’ 
chairman,  and  the  Tacoma  Advertis-  > 
ing  4  Sales  Club  and  the  Advertising  _  ' 

4  Business  Women  of  Taccxna  wen  ^ 
hosts  to  the  convention  jutives 


I  utives 


,  .  .  ■^difetti6et5  .  .  .  ■Q<lvetti6ina  ■(^aencle5  .  .  . 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

General  Salvage  Drive 
To  Use  1792  Dailies 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

THE  FLOW  of  salvage  materials  must 

come  in  on  a  continuous  basis  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  Paul  Cabot, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
servation  in  Washington  said  at  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  $2,000,000  general  salvage 
drive  in  New  York  this  week. 

Mr.  Cabot  made  the  point  that  these 
efforts  are  “programs”  rather  than 
“campaigns”  because  of  their  contin¬ 
uous  nature.  Thus  he  left  media 
representatives  who  attended  the  pre¬ 
view  with  the  impression  that  more 
promotion  will  be  needed  beyond  the 
current  effort  handled  through  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 

How,  and  from  what  source  this 
continuous  effort  will  come  was  not 
made  known  at  the  meeting.  But  for 
the  first  time  details  of  the  scrap 
drive  were  made  public. 

1.792  Doilies  on  List 

Approximately  1,792  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  9,280  weeklies  are  on  the 
list,  as  well  as  national  magazines  and 
one-minute  spot  announcements  on 
the  radio.  Weeklies  will  be  used 
where  there  are  no  dailies. 

Except  for  New  York  City  and  states 
west  of  the  Rockies,  where  the  scrap 
metal  supply  is  not  so  large,  papers 
will  get  four  ads,  with  the  following 
total  linage: 

Cities  LinaRc 

100,000  and  over  .  5,750 

25,000  to  100.000  .  4.085 

10,000  to  25,000  .  3,170 

under  10,000  .  2.792 

In  New  York  City  and  states  west  of 
the  Rockies,  papers  will  get  two  ads, 
as  follows: 

Cities  l.inatjf 

100,000  and  over  .  3.650 

25,000  to  100,000  .  2.585 

10.000  to  25.000  .  2.120 

under  10,000  .  2.120 

Schedules  for  tabloids  will  be 
smaller. 

I•9int  Jnly  20 

The  opening  date  has  been  post¬ 
poned  to  July  20  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  rubber  drive  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt.  The  rubber  industry 
and  other  non-ferrous  interests  are 
expected  to  kick  in  $500,000  for  the 
drive,  bringing  the  total  appropriation 
to  $2,000,000.  In  this  case  a  2,100-Une 
ad  on  rubber  collection  will  run  in  the 
first  week  of  August. 

Rural  papers  will  get  three  616-line 
ads,  but  the  last  ad  will  be  for  local 
sponsorship.  Papers  in  towns  of  50,000 
and  under  will  be  asked  to  get  a 
sponsor  for  a  1,000-line  ad  promoting 
a  local  junk  rally. 

The  first  ad  includes  a  statement 
from  Donald  Nelson  and  a  question¬ 
naire  which  must  be  filled  out  and 
returned  before  the  paid  ads,  placed 
at  regular  rates,  begin.  One  of  the 
conditions  is  that  the  mechanism  for 
collections  be  properly  established. 

Mr.  Cabot  listed  four  types  of  sal¬ 
vage:  1)  General,  which  is  collected 
from  homes,  stores,  and  farms.  Col¬ 
lection  of  this  material  is  supervised 
by  the  12,500  salvage  committees  in 
the  U.  S.  today. 

2)  Industrial  salvage,  most  of  which 
comes  from  plants.  Collection  is  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  400  industrial  salvage 
committees  made  up  of  plant  exec¬ 
utives.  More  than  2,000,000  tons  of 


dormant  scrap  metal  has  already  been 
collected  from  industrial  plants. 

3)  Auto  graveyard  scrap.  Last 
month  alone,  more  than  350,000  tons, 
mostly  iron  and  steel  scrap,  were  col¬ 
lected  from  these  graveyards.  Col¬ 
lection  of  this  type  of  salvage  is  super¬ 
vised  by  salvage  specialists  in  each  of 
16  sections  into  which  the  country  is 
divided. 

Mr.  Cabot  said  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  misunderstanding  about  grave¬ 
yard  scrap  because  the  public  thought 
that  as  long  as  these  yards  were  seen 
along  the  highways,  there  was  no 
need  to  salvage  old  pots  and  pans 
and  other  household  implements. 

Auto  graveyards  are  never  “cleaned 
up,”  Mr.  Cabot  explained,  because  they 
are  an  important  source  for  used  auto 
parts  which  are  more  essential  than 
ever  now.  Thus  the  graveyards  must 
be  continued  as  a  producing  unit  on 
a  60-day  turnover  basis.  Just  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  auto  graveyard  in 
your  neighborhood  is  no  sign  that 
ample  scrap  metal  is  available. 

4)  Special  project  salvage,  which 
includes  salvage  which  is  tied  up  be¬ 
cause  of  legal  or  franchise  cwnplica- 
tions.  Included  here  are  dilapidated 
bridges,  old  mines,  and  street  car  rails. 
Such  sources  are  now  producing  45,- 
000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
monthly. 

Mr.  Cabot  emphasized  that  all  types 
of  salvage  are  usually  found  in  the 
same  locality.  Thus,  one  home  might 
contribute  various  cooking  utensils, 
rubber,  burlap  bags,  and  tin  cans  to 
the  same  collection.  For  this  reason 
general  salvage  drives  are  believed 
preferable  to  separate  drives  for  in¬ 
dividual  items. 

More  Rationing  Coming 
OPA  ADMINISTRATOR  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson  told  a  House  committee  this 
week  that  15  new  rationing  programs 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  year. 

Specific  items  to  be  rationed  were 
not  mentioned  although  it  was  noted 
that  several  of  them  are  in  the  basic 
cost  of  living  groups  “which  means  a 
general  rationing  program  for  the 
entire  country.” 

This  news  is  important  to  newspa¬ 
pers  because  in  recent  months  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  re¬ 
tail  advertising  in  small  cities  and 
towns  can  play  a  big  role  in  putting 
rationing  and  other  war  restrictions 
over  to  the  public. 

Need  for  Creative  Sellieg 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  big 
national  advertiser,  or  even  a  big  re¬ 
tail  advertiser,  to  get  suggestions  on 
war  theme  copy.  But  what  about  the 
little  fellow,  particularly  in  the  small 
conununity,  who  may  look  like  small 
potatoes  individually,  but  represents 
a  tremendous  force  collectively?  He 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  personnel 
to  devote  to  interpreting  the  various 
war  restrictions  for  his  consximers. 
And,  often  as  not,  he  hasn’t  the  urge. 

This  is  where  the  newspaper  comes 
into  the  picture.  Sugar,  gasoline,  au¬ 
tomobile,  and  tire  rationing  have  cre¬ 
ated  countless  new  opportunities  for 
creative  selling  by  the  newspapers. 


•  VT  MOMC  AND  MODS 
O.S.  WAD  DONOS  STANDS 


This  is  one  of  the  ads,  mats  of  which  are 
offered  to  newspapers  by  the  Retail  Stores 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  war 
bond  drive. 

And  this  time  next  year  there  will 
be  at  least  15  more  restrictions  open 
for  interpretative  advertising. 

Evidence  of  some  of  the  splendid 
work  that  has  already  been  done,  not 
only  by  the  newspapers  and  retailers, 
but  by  the  mat  services  that  supply 
them  with  materials  and  ideas,  are 
piled  high  in  the  stacks  of  tear  sheets 
that  clutter  the  offices  of  the  mat 
services  in  New  York. 

A  visit  to  one  of  these  reveals  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  retailers  and  news¬ 
papers  are  doing.  Hundreds  of  pa¬ 
pers  are  promoting  the  “shop-at- 
home”  theme  as  a  solution  for  tire 
and  gas  rationing.  Price  ceilings  are 
explained  in  some  ads.  Automotive 
dealers  in  small  towns  ban  together 
to  sponsor  newspaper  ads  explaining 
who  can  buy  new  autos.  A  group  of 
food  stores  jointly  underwrite  a  full 
page  ad  tieing  in  with  the  nutrition 
program.  Department  stores  promote 
a  sale  on  second-hand  bicycles. 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  mat  ser¬ 
vices  which  attempts  to  interpret  war 
restrictions  for  advertising  themes, 
says  that  often  the  only  thing  he  has 
to  work  from  are  the  regular  govern¬ 
ment  press  releases. 

He  suggests  that  some  of  the  more 
important  government  agencies  could 
provide  a  helpful  service  by  having 
their  own  personnel  offer  suggestions 
as  to  how  retail  advertisers  can  help 
put  over  the  restrictions. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  sent 
out  plans  for  the  promotion  and  sale 
of  war  stamps  and  bonds.  Why  don’t 
other  government  branches  follow  suit 
with  their  own  promotion  plans? 

COLLINS  IN  MR  CORPS 

Kenneth  Collins,  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Foundation  of  Greater  New  York,  was 
guest  of  honor  this  week  at  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  board.  He 
is  leaving  at  once  of  active  duty  as  a 
major  in  the  American  Air  Force. 
Mr.  Collins,  who  is  vice-president  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  advertising  firm, 
served  in  the  Air  Corps  in  the  First 
World  War,  In  1925,  he  joined  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  to  serve  successively  as 
advertising  manager  and  director  of 
publicity.  In  1932  he  joined  Gimbel 
Brothers,  where  he  became  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director.  He  left  that  post 
in  1939  to  become  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
His  present  association  with  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  began  in  1941. 


Ad  Bureau  Book 
Shows  How  War 
Has  Changed  Copy 

"Advertising  Goes  to  War" 
Includes  Spread  on  Ads 
From  Hawaiian  Newspapers 

How  advertising  is  reflecting 
changes  since  Pearl  Harbor  is  shown 
3  new  book,  “Advertising  Goes  to 
War,  just  issued  by  the  research  and 
promotion  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

"Total  war,”  the  book  says,  “has 
thrust  new  responsibilities  upon  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  produced  many  new  kinds 
of  advertising  .  .  .  increased  the  pub¬ 
lics  reliance  on  advertising.  Today 
advertising  is  performing  even  greater 
services  for  the  public  than  in  the 
past.  Today  the  public  needs  adver¬ 
tising  more  than  ever  before.” 

200  Newspaper  Ads 

The  bureau  has  reproduced  nearly 
200  newspaper  ads  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Hawaii. 

The  80-page  book  lists  more  than  30 
specific  uses  of  wartime  advertising 
.  .  .  and  illustrates  most  of  them  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  advertisements 
that  have  appeared  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  The  list  is  conveniently  divided 
into  two  groups:  uses  by  advertisers 
whose  products  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  use,  and  by  adver¬ 
tisers  who  still  have  things  to  sell  to 
the  consumer. 

The  bureau  draws  three  significant 
conclusions  from  the  samples  of  war¬ 
time  advertising  shown  in  the  book: 

(1)  That  advertising  is  performing 
more  important  services  today  than 
ever  before,  that  many  of  today’s 
advertisements  contain  timely  and 
vital  information  for  the  public  that 
is  available  nowhere  else. 

(2)  That  advertisers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  a  position  to  sell  goods  for 
civilian  use,  are  setting  their  sights 
on  tomorrow,  taking  the  long-range 
point  of  view  because  it  is  so  impor- 
vertising  . . .  produced  many  new  kinds 
tant  for  them  to  do  so. 

(3)  ’That  an  increasing  number  of 
advertisers  are  now  considering  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  good-will  campaigns 
as  a  major  part  of  their  advertising 
operations. 

Making  Most  of  Haodlinot 

“Much  of  today’s  advertising,”  the 
Bureau  notes,  “is  effective  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  capitalizes  on  day-by-day  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  news  .  .  .  because 
it  is  wrapped  around  today’s  head¬ 
lines  .  .  .  because  it  is  timely  and 
newsworthy.  It  seems  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  such  a  great  deal  of 
the  advertising  keyed  to  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  is  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
.  .  .  because  these  conditions  heighten 
the  long- recognized  advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  and  make 
these  advantages  more  important  to 
advertisers  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 

In  outlining  the  advantages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  wartime,  the  bu¬ 
reau  documents  several  of  the  points 
with  findings  from  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  In  this 
connection  the  bureau  reveals  that 
not  only  has  public  interest  in  edi¬ 
torials  and  the  editorial  page  increased 
since  this  country  went  to  war,  but 
that  reading  of  display  advertising  in 
newspapers  has  increased  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 
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Coast  Ad  Managers  Told 
Of  War  Opportunities 


many  do  not,  and  it  was  suggested  that  $2,500  a  month  to  carry  his  stock  of 
all  fall  into  the  same  line  and  rely  on  uncalled  for  cars,  was  sold  on  a  com- 


a  13-week  contract  to  maintain  this  bination  display-classified  campaign 


business. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  pub- 


that  moved  cars  so  rapidly  that  he  has 
purchased  $35,000  worth  of  cars  from 


lishers’  associations  should  assist  the  other  dealers  to  supply  the  demand. 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 


agencies  in  educating  advertisers  that  In  discussing  the  objectives  of  his 


it  is  display  space  that  keeps  today’s  office,  Silke,  assistant  director  of  the 
vitally-important  newspapers  going.  Southern  California  OPA  office,  told 


SANTA  MONICA,  Cal.,  June  2^  eral  manager  of  the  California  News-  yiiaiiy-imporiant  newspapers  going,  ^umem  yamomia  OPA  office,  told 
While  the  wartime  economy  has  paper  Publishers  Association,  and  Leo  business  men  as  well  as  ffie  the  advertumg  men  that  had  it  not 


eliminated  some  sources  of  advertising,  Carrillo,  actor,  made  the  presenta-  public  think  it  is  the  price  j  prices  during  the 


which  alert  newspapers  can  capital 
ize,  members  of  the  California  News 


During  the  frequency -volume  rate 


first  World  War,  the  cost  of  that  war 
would  have  been  44%  less  than  it  was. 


it  also  creates  new  opportunities  from  tions.  ’  ’  ^ppy  that  pays  the  newspapers’  first  World  War,  the  cost  of  that  war 

which  alert  newspapers  can  capital-  During  the  frequency -volume  rate  ‘’‘o’  “  "“I-.  ®  ^ 

ize,  members  of  the  California  News-  discussion  Mann  asserted  that  too  o activities  rf  the  regulation  is  as  important  to 

paper  Advertising  Managers  associa-  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  radio’s  ^  division  of  the  Bureau  the  home  front  as  the  ^lective  Ar¬ 
rian  learned  at  their  seventeenth  an-  U  Im  J  h^Lre^u  S 

^..,1  tiprp _ ’j  _  loent  of  the  bureau  and  publisher  of  said. 


nual  convention  which  closed  here  matter  of  fact,  the  advertiser  using  ^  P  / 

yesterday.  “There’s  Lots  to  do  in ’42”  radio  would  continue  to  do  so  without  nai 

was  the  scheduled  theme  of  the  con-  the  freouencv  rate.  That  Ls  because  stated  that  in  the  past  12  months  Ae 


vice  Act  is  to  the  battle  front,”  he 
said. 


Supporting  his  theory  that  a  great 


vention,  which  attracted  a  record  at-  the  radio  advertiser  is  in  the  show  e,  ^  T  national  in¬ 
tendance  from  both  the  northern  and  business  and  has  built  an  audience  that  worth  of  business  m  Pacific  “me  did  not  reach  $90  billions,  but 

southern  California  units  of  the  organ-  want  tJ  Z  o^ll  0^^% 


ization,  and  a  down-to-business  series  media,  the  advertiser  thinks  in  terms 
of  meetings  outlined  many  of  tl^  drives,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
tasks  that  remain  to  be  accomplished,  him  hopped  up  on  a  continuous  pro- 


that,  83%  of  the  population  earn  less 


“Ours  is  a  good  business,”  Ed  Dav-  than  $2,000  a  year,  he  said. 


enport,  advertising  director  of  the 


Mioi  - - - -  null  uoppeu  up  on  a  conunuous  pro-  Glendale  News-Press  stated  at  the 

In  addition  to  speakers  from  news-  gram.  However,  if  the  frequency-  c*  *  .a  ’  ■  u’  u 

.  ,  ..  . _  _ 1 _  It  lire  iicnuciii,jt  mominv  session,  which  was 


Ads  Shoald  Shift  Emphasis 

It  is  in  these  lower  income  brackets 


ill  auiiiniiii  »v»  .It,—. — . . . r  :  graui.  nowever,  ii  me  irequeiicy-  . —  v.i...,-,  .um^i  uii^unic  uracKeis 

paper  and  advertising  ranks,  volume  rate  was  in  universal  use,  it  lointlv  nresided  over  bv  Barton  Heil-  advertising  has  its  greatest  mar- 

gates  heard  Harry  Silke,  a^istant  di-  might  make  a  difference  and  produce  j_„  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  ores-  should  shift  its  em- 

rector  of  the  OPA  in  Southern  Cali-  extra  copy  between  drives.  Locally,  ;jp_i  lu-  -n„th«»rn  unit  and  ^r«»d  ”®''^  war  appeals,  he  said, 

t _ ;o  .tofu  that  there  is  no  intention  i.„  u _ aJj  of  the  southern  unit,  and  Fred  chowinv  how  thu  _ 


Clinton  Billig,  U.  S.  L.  school  or  mer-  might  take  advantage  of  them  in  con-  __  j  „„  d/iinc  cn  >»  ’ 

chandising  profession,  that  a  depres-  ducting  test  campai|ns.  One  of  the  sto^s^^  !^lT^  he  in. 

sion  is  on  the  way  that  will  make  “The  incentive  isn’t  enough,  if  only  jj-.i-j  lU.  onntinnitv  of  advertis 

1930  look  like  a  mild  boom.  3  few  do  it,”  he  said.  ft,  ^  d  advertu- 

. ,  mg.  whether  the  product  is  available 

Geld  Tropaiei  rrasanjea  ^  similar  viewpoint  was  expressed  now  or  not  He  cited  snecific  cases 

A  publishers-agency  ^  committee  by  William  Pickering,  president  of  of  firms  that  cLted  afS^  the  last 


war  period  when  goods  will  be  avail¬ 
able  again,  promoting  goods  that  can 
be  sent  to  men  in  the  service,  encour- 


190V  iwfw  - -  a  lew  uo  iv,  iie  saia.  •  ^  ;«  -  uied^iviee,  encour- 

Geld  Trophies  Presented  ^  similar  viewpoint  was  expressed  now  or  not.  He  cited  specific  cases  furthS^rationine*^L^t*d‘^^th"  /n 

A  publishers-agency  committee  by  William  Pickering,  president  of  of  firms  that  coasted  after  the  last  Qur  biisin^ts^ct^fT*^** 

meeting  which  followed  the  Saturday  the  Los  Angeles  advertising  club,  who  war,  including  Pearline,  Omega  OU,  be  the  same  £  Sid- 

luncheon  at  the  Miramar  Hotel  gave  added,  “If  there’s  anything  that  causes  Sapolio,  Pears  Soap,  Sweet  Caporal,  any  great  im^cf 

considerable  discussion  to  the  merits  a  bigger  headache  than  figuring  radio  Cream  of  Wheat,  Miller  Lock,  and  At-  „  c  mipaci. 

of  frequency-volume  discounts,  dur-  discounts,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.”  water  Kent,  and  wondered  where  they  Standard  Stations,  Inc.,  has 


ing  which  the  agency  men  insisted 
that  such  rates  would  not  result  in 


Premiem  Ueiformify  Asked 

The  frequency  discussion  was  in- 


are  today. 

CoRstrective  TkiRking  Helps 


now  standard  Stations,  Inc.,  has 
coped  with  the  war  problem  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  E.  J.  McClanahan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  that  concern  and  of  the  San 


Pacific  Coast  division.  Bureau  of  Ad- 


HI...—-  — -  —  advertising.  *^“®‘**c  v.oasi  aivision,  curt 

tTSv? ^  newspTrSTrrUardless  of  are  as  the  words  of  a  ^pular  song  vertising  developmVnT"d7parto^^^^^ 

iL  equal  opportunity  to  share  m  These  suggested  discounts  are  as  D,d  you  ever  try  to  make  sense  out  and  BBD&O,  the  company’s  agency. 
rJ.. o»nh  contest  was  divided  ^onows.  ,  „  of  them  reading  them  as  prose.  Tea  “w«.  can’t  _ » 


"SS  one  half  per  cen,  for  13  ‘Sll  heTyl’/'C 

..!«.nlation.  dailies  under  5,000  or  7,M0  Ime^  5%  for  break  and  you  will  bake  a  sugar  cake  toward ’develo^ir 


lu  aouoiyj,  me  company  s  agency. 

We  can  t  afford  to  stop  advertising," 
i  said,  and  the  program  is  directed 


paid  circulation,  dailies  un^  ^  or  14  OW  lines;  74%  for  39  ^  ?o7  me  toTke  for  aU  toward  developing  new  businessrTe: 

paid  circulation  and  w^khes^^  21.000  lines;  10%  for  52  weeks  or  Si i^alvziL  tharlv  nhrasL'  hi  ‘he  youth  market,  producing 


paid  circulation  21.000  lines;  10%  for  52  weeks  or  gee’”  Analvzine  that  bv  nhrasM  he  tne  youth  market,  producing 

Il?"L'"f^r“£o1s%ith  28’000  lines;  20%  if  both  are  used.  produced  soL  li  the  m^or  hilarity  SomL^r 


each  of  these  divisions,  with  secona 
and  third  place  winners  receiving  cer¬ 
tificates.  .  „  _ 


Large  advertisers  in  the  east  have  of  the  convention. 


told  him  they  would  take  advantage  Constructive  thinking  in  connection 


company  as  an  institution,  whether  it 
has  the  product  to  sell  or  not. 


^  nanorc  the  Burlingame  Ad-  of  such  rates  if  adopted.  West  said,  with  a  newspapers’  accounts  can  help  The  comply  attempts  to  keep  its 
Hews-Press  and  and  Clark  Waite,  president  of  South-  the  client  and  the  paper  both,  he  said,  ®civertising  flexible,  and  that  effort 
Jlrtiiii  News-Post  each  won  em  California  Associated  Newspapers,  citing  an  example  of  how  one  of  resulted  in  a  “Town  Pump”  series 
the  on  _  _  »  TTnllowinB  nointed  out  that  a  erowine  trend  in  Glendale’s  markets  was  sold  an  iden-  newspaper  ads. 


fi  st  place  trophies.  Following  pointed  out  that  a  growing  trend  in  Glendale’s  markets  was  sold  an  iden 
^  co^ests  and  winners:  th®  direction  of  such  rates  was  notice-  tifying  makeup  and  induced  to  com' 

®  .  ,  pjition  papers  over  5,000  able  at  this  year’s  AFA  convention.  into  the  paper  daily  instead  of  once  a  Ronald  B.  Hayes,  public  relations  di 

Beach  Press-Telegram,  The  committee  authorized  its  chair-  week. 


Other  convention  speakers  were 


The  committee  authorized  its  chair-  week. 


rector  of  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Com 


Salinas  index-J onrnal ,  Riverside  Press-Enter-  nian,  William  Shea,  publisher  of  the  That  helped  everybody,  and  now  the  Pooy,  who  reviewed  the  sugar  situa 
prise;  dailies  under  5,000,  Burlingame  Culver  City  Star-News,  to  report  back  paper  has  three  market  accoimts  that  tion,  and  Mary  Hampton,  fashion  col- 


priJV,  •  I,  Press-  weeklies  W  ...W- ,  -W  p<i|^i  nwo  iii<iin.<^l.  a.,wuiilo  IIICII  - - - - — J  --.oiiipvuii,  lasiiiuil  tUl- 

Lodi  Sentinel,  *^‘^'^"*2**  roiwirco  Enter-  f®  the  publishers  that  the  matter  are  running  daily;  it  levels  the  week  umnist,  who  pointed  out  that  this  is 
Fowfana  should  be  gone  into  more  thoroughly  off  for  the  newspaper,  and  it  results  the  time  for  home  town  newspapen 

^^Best  National  Service,  dailies  over  5,000,  when  it  is  possible  to  get  more  pub-  in  greater  pulling  power  for  the  ad-  to  develop  local  business  because  few- 
Santa  etna  Register,  Glendale  News-Press,  lighers  and  agency  men  together.  vertiser.  er  people  are  going  to  the  big  city  to 


Alhambra  Post-Advocate;  under  5,000,  Mon¬ 
rovia  N'ews-Post:  Ontario 

Hemet  News,  South  San  Francisco  Enterprise, 


Agency  men  also  asked  that  some  Cooperation  also  is  essential  within  do  their  purchasing,  whether  durable 


uniformity  be  adopted  in  the  matter  the  various  departments  in  the  paper,  goods,  food  or  clothing. 


LTCal^'serics.  dailies  over  5.000.  Glen-  white  cartoon  ads  on  the  comic  pages,  dealer  who  was  on  the  verge  of  going  roundtable  discussions,  one  for  >laily 
dale  News-Press.  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald.  Some  papers  charge  a  premium  but  out  of  business  because  it  cost  him  members,  presided  over  by  John 
Alhambra  P“‘  Adv^ate:  5. 000  Mom  - -  Christie,  Glendale  News-Press,  and  the  • 

rovi2  News-Post,  i\tportf  3ionrovia  .  t  i  % 

New.s-Post;  weeklies,  Hemet  Netfs,  South  REPRINTING  ADDRESSES  OF  RATIONING  BOARDS  rn7  xTrlif 

Campaign,  dailies  over  OFFICIALS  in  Washington  have  asked  the  American  Newspapers  Pub-  ’  , 

S.OOO.  Glendale  News-Press,  Santa  Monica  lishers  Association  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  its  membership  and  of  umrnrs  rrTr/'NTST  miriinrs 

Evening  Outlook.  Monte^y  Pminsula  newspapers  generally,  the  desirability  of  printing  again  in  a  local  story  com-  WAR  EFtORT  AVv  ARD 

c"f"5fo^VfJr*^'*^^ingame  i^vance;  week-  pl®te  lists  and  addresses  of  local  war  price  and  rationing  boards  in  the  cities  An  award  to  be  made  each  month 
li4I  Mountain  Vieti’  Register  Leader,  no  others  or  areas  which  they  serve.  The  ANPA  issued  a  Bulletin  on  it.  A  press  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  mad* 
awarded.  .  release  was  issued  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Jime  1  in  which  ®  notable  contribution  to  the  war 

*'  Glendale  this  request  was  contained  and  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  said  ®Rort  as  an  employe  of  a  Chicago 
N^s-Press,*TO  Aird;  under  s.ooo.  Burlingame  he  believed  the  information  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  persons  who 

Advance.  Monrovia  News-Post,  Burlingame  are  desiring  to  make  application  for  sugar  purchase  certificates  for  home  ‘  . 

Advance;  weeklies,  Daly  City  canning  or  to  obtain  their  war  ration  books  if  they  did  not  get  them  at  the  II*— ^  T 

San  Francisco  Enterprise,  South  San  Fran-  i  *  i-  e  ..  i-  •  _  o  i  n  -  ■  _  Committee  Consisting  of  Henry  T. 

-.•i—  tn„rrni  timc  of  registrstion  for  sugar  ratiomng.  Some  people  apparently  are  going  Heald.  nresident  r>f  Tllinnie  Tnctitiitf 


of  premium  charges  for  black  and  he  said,  and  told  how  one  used  car  Final  business  sessions  were  two 


other  for  weeklies,  presided  over  by 
Jim  Gill,  Hemet  News. 


Advance’:  weeklies.  Daly  City  Record.  South 
San  Francisco  Enterprise,  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Journal. 


I  I  Kir  Prnf  back  to  the  school  houses  where  registration  took  place  rather  than  to  the 

The  contest  was  judged  by  l^oi.  ^  . _ ,  .  .  ,  „ _ ,  , _ ,  , _ 


Billig,  Charles  Amn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
and  Harwin  T.  Mann,  space  buyer. 


rationing  boards  which  issue  this  certificate.  Complete  lists  of  local  boards 
are  available  at  the  office  of  state  OPA  directors  and  any  local  board  in  a 
county  should  be  able  to  supply  the  addresses  of  other  local  boards  within 


Lord  &  Thomas.  John  B.  Long,  gen-  the  same  geographical  area. 


WAR  EFFORT  AWARD 

An  award  to  be  made  each  month 
to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  as  an  employe  of  a  Chicago 
area  factory  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  winner 
will  be  selected  each  month  by  * 
committee  consisting  of  Henry  T. 
Heald,  president  of  Illinois  Institute 
ot  Technology;  Charles  M.  Thompson, 
dean  of  the  college  of  commerce, 
University  of  Illmois;  and  James  L 
Doimelly,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Associatioa 


n.«sp.^r  unless  ..Xe^rpTul"  gVnesal  The  ”  ’wl  h  jden.  et  U,_e.  eenyn.  end  ,t  ie'Su,  . 

they  were  universally  in  effect.  manaeer  of  West-Hollidav  Co  who  i  o®  irouDie  witn  any  aa  mat  UMsn  t  rrancisw*  Sales  Managers  association  *1 

Another  highlight  of  the  sessions  West  Holliday  puU,  Daven^rt  ^lieves,  is  with  the  The  advertising  program  U  in  the  ! 

the  nresentation  of  gold  trophies  tn®  comparatively  simple  copy,  provided  other  things  are  equal,  hands  of  a  committee,  including  reo-  ' 

to  winners  in  five  contests  covering  of  d^counts  set  up  by  the  guch  as  demand  for  the  product,  and  resentatives  of  Standard  Statio^  the 

?„urphSeSnuwsp.puradv.«islnd.  ^.Bureau  of  dlsMbuUon,  -Bu;  son,a  copp  is  as  Slandard  Oil  Co,,  of  Califo^u,  £  at 


o 


Circulation  of 
THE  STAR 

is  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other 
Washington  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  not  in¬ 
cluding  forenoon  edi¬ 
tions.  Its  total  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  trading  area 
also  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  of  its  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  Sunday  fields. 


In  war-burdened  Washington,  with  its  unavoidable 
complexities  confronting  Government  Executives, 
Members  of  Congress,  Bureau  Chiefs,  etc.,  working 
at  high  tension,  there  is  ONE  direct  way  to  reach 
them — The  Washington  Star — Evening  and  Sunday. 
Whether  it  is  a  memorial  to  Congress,  an  appeal  to 
the  Chief  Executive,  a  petition  to  one  or  many 
Bureau  heads,  or  to  enlist  public  opinion,  THE 
STAR  will  take  your  signed  message  to  ALL  those 
you  want  to  reach — away  from  the  stress  and  strain 
of  routine.  Take  it  to  WHERE  and  WHEN  they  will 
have  time  to  read,  reflect  and  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
morrow. 

The  EVENING  STAR  is  notably  THE  Washington 
Newspaper  that  is  depended  upon  by  officials  and 
public  alike  for  the  latest  authentic  news,  brought 
to  them  at  the  close  of  the  day  in  which  the  news 
has  been  made. 


^timing 


N*w  York  Offico 
dan  a.  CARROLL 
1 10  L  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Ch!co90  Offico 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribuno  Towor 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Suggests  Newspaper  Pool 
Of  War -Winning  Ideas 

New  York  Newsman  Urges  Non-Profit 
Organization  of  Dailies  and  Picture-Feature 
Experts  to  Disseminate  Them 


THE  FOLLOWING  suggestion  for  a 
national  pool  of  war-ioinning  ideas 
that  have  been  developed  locally  by 
American  newspapers  came  to  Editor 
&  Publishes  in  letter  form  from  W.  T. 
McCleery,  editor  of  PM’s  Sunday  Pic¬ 
ture  News,  and  formerly  editor  of  the 
AP  Feature  Service. 

• 

I  HAVE  in  mind  a  plan  through  which 
I  believe  the  free  newspapers  of 
America  might  do  a  more  dramatic 
and  effective  job  of  fighting  the  Axis 
on  the  home  front. 

It  is  a  plan  which — if  it  has  any 
merit  at  all — ought  to  be  discussed  in 
a  “town  meeting”  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Since  your  magazine  reaches 
most  editors  and  publishers,  perhaps 
the  same  result  can  be  achieved  if 
the  plan  is  presented  here  and  your 
readers  are  invited  to  comment  on  it. 

The  plan  is  based  on  these  prem¬ 
ises; 

Wartime  Daty  of  Dailiet 

1.  U.  S.  dailies  have  a  wartime 
duty  to  do  beyond  the  printing  of 
news.  As  leaders  and  influencers  of 
the  civilian  population  they  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  arouse  civilians  to  the  war’s 
importance;  encourage  them  to  buy 
bonds  and  save  rubber  and  volunteer 
for  defense  work  and  in  other  respects 
be  good  citizens;  promote  civilian  and 
soldier  morale;  and  so  on. 

2.  Hiis  calls  for  originality,  talent, 
editorial  showmanship.  It  is  not  enough 
to  state  the  truth  about  these  things. 
The  truth  must  be  made  as  dynamic 
and  dramatic  as  possible! 

3.  No  newspaper  has  as  much  origi¬ 
nality,  talent  and  editorial  showman¬ 
ship  as  it  could  use — and  some  are 
particularly  hard  up  for  it  right  now 
because  so  many  of  their  young  men 
have  gone  off  to  war. 

In  ^ort,  the  free  newspapers  of 
America  are  confronted  with  a  vitally 
important  job — which  they  recognize 
as  being  a  part  of  their  responsibility, 
regardless  of  their  political  or  parti¬ 
san  leanings — but  which  few  of  them, 
individually,  are  in  a  position  to  do 
spectacularly  well. 

One  simple  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  for  the  government  to  hire 
a  flock  of  bright  idea  men  in  the 
newspaper-feature  field  and  set  them 
to  producing  war-winning  ideas  which 
would  be  sent  out  to  the  newspapers. 
Simple,  yes — ^but  unacceptable  to  99% 
of  the  newspapermen  I  know. 

Yet  if  the  job  must  be  done  and  we 
don’t  want  it  done  that  way  we  have 
to  think  of  another  way.  And  this  is 
my  suggestion; 

Peel  ef  Ideas 

Why  don’t  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  pool  their  war-winning  ideas  for 
the  duration?  Why  don’t  we  work  out 
a  plan  whereby  the  war-winning  ideas 
of  each  newspaper  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  newspapers?  Surely  the 
combined  staffs  of  all  newspapers  rep¬ 
resent  a  pool  of  talent  greater  than 
this  or  any  other  government  could 
possibly  assemble  for  this  wartime 
job.  Surely  if  all  this  talent  could  be 
pooled  for  the  duration  even  the  best- 
staffed  papers  could  do  a  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  job,  and  those  with  smaller  staffs 
could  do  an  infinitely  better  job.  (Or 
do  you  think  that  there  is  so  little 
originality  among  newspapermen  that, 
combined,  it  would  make  a  pool  of 


insignificant  dimensions?  I  don’t.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  believe  the  existence  of  such 
a  service  would  stimulate  editors  to 
create  more  and  better  war-winning 
features.) 

Here  is  how  it  might  be  done; 

A  clipping  agency  would  clip  out  of 
all  daily  newspapers  each  locally- 
originat^  feature — however  small — 
which  could  be  roughly  classified  as 
a  war-winner.  You  have  reported 
some  of  these,  but  there  must  be  many 
others. 

An  editorial  committee  made  up  of 
recognized  newspaper  picture-feature 
experts  NOT  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  would  select  the  best  ones 
— the  ones  most  adaptable  to  use  else¬ 
where — and  issue  them  in  reprint  form 
to  all  participating  newspapers. 

This  committee  would  be  made  up, 
say,  of  one  representative  from  Wide 
World,  one  from  United  Features;  one 
from  King  Features,  one  from  NEA, 
and  so  on.  A  small  group  of  men 
with  no  ax  to  grind,  men  who  know 
the  newspaper  feature  business,  men 
who  would  be  willing  to  serve  with¬ 
out  pay. 

Best  Ideas  Offered 

At  intervals  a  tightly- put-together 
leaflet  would  reach  the  desk  of  each 
editor  or  managing  editor.  In  it  would 
be  reprinted  the  best  war-winning 
ideas  of  his  fellow  newspaper  editors. 
Some  of  these  things  he  could  simply 
lift.  Others  he  could  readily  adapt. 
In  the  case  of  a  picture  feature,  he 
might  want  to  request  mats  from  the 
paper  that  created  it. 

What  about  financing  such  a  service? 

One  of  the  government  agencies 
might  be  willing  to  finance  it.  But  I 
have  written  and  talked  to  some  25 
publishers,  editors  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors  about  the  idea.  And  although 
all  but  two  were  enthusiastic  about 
it,  most  of  them  said  it  should  not 
be  government-financed. 

And  several  of  them  said  they  were 
quite  sure  it  could  be  financed  by  the 
newspapers  themselves  —  provided  it 
would  be  fairly  inexpensive  and  a 
non-profit  making  project.  (Having 
spent  most  of  my  working  life  with 
the  AP  and  PM,  I  am  hardly  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  of  anything  except  a 
non-profit  making  project!) 

One  practical  newspaper  business¬ 
man  seemed  quite  certain  that  enough 
money  to  start  the  service  could  be 
borrowed  from  newspaper  publishers. 


Sell  Your  Ideas 
in  BALTIMORE 

.  .  .  where  busy  war 
workers  and  alert  home¬ 
makers  are  eager  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  for 
America  and  for  them. 

Tell  your  story  in  the 
columns  where  it  will  be 
widely  reod,  understood, 
believed.  Tell  it  economi¬ 
cally,  effectively  in  The 

SUNPAPERS 

Morning  •  Ivoning  •  Sunday 


who  would  see  important  implications 
in  such  a  project;  and  that  these  loans 
could  be  repaid  and  the  service  sus¬ 
tained  for  the  duration  by  charging 
each  newspaper  a  small  fee  for  it.  He 
said  —  and  I  agree  —  that  unless  the 
newspapers  were  willing  to  pay  from 
$l-a-week  up,  they  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  and  use  the  service. 

That’s  the  story  so  far.  The  floor 
is  open  to  discussion.  If  enough  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  really  want  such 
a  service,  I  will  investigate  costs  and 
the  willingness  of  the  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  to  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  report  back  to  the  meeting. 

If  the  response  is  negative  or  negli¬ 
gible,  that  will  be  that. 

■ 

John  Redmond  Gets 
Amos  Award  of  NEA 

John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Republican, 
won  the  Amos  Award  for  general 
service  to  American  journalism  and 
to  the  confraternity  of  newspaper 
men  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week 
in  Quebec  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga. 

Hugh  Tremplin,  Fergus  (Ont.) 
News-Record,  spoke  on  “A  Newspa¬ 
perman’s  Visit  to  England,”  and  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  North  Callahan,  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Recruiting  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau,  Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
editor  of  the  magazine,  U.  S.  Re¬ 
cruiting  News,  discussed  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  editors  in  recruiting  men  for 
the  army, 

■ 

CANADIAN  ADVISER 

Montreal,  June  29 — Appointment  of 
Ian  H.  Macdonald,  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  as  technical  adviser  to 
the  publishing,  printing  and  allied 
industries  administration,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.  This  administration  is 
headed  by  John  Atkins  and  is  a 
branch  of  the  board’s  control  system. 
Mf.  Macdonald  succeeded  Arthur 
Partridge  as  general  manager  of  the 
CJ).M.A.  last  June  1.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  and  has  had 
a  wide  advertising  and  executive 
background  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Montreal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Southam  newspa¬ 
pers,  business  manager  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Herald  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal  and  the  Toronto 
Star. 

NEW  ANPA  MEMBERS 

The  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald  and 
Standard  and  the  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star  have  been  elected  to  the  AOTA. 


■  is  a  limiHd  ■ 
r  qvofffffy  1 
'  in  MILK!  } 

in  MARKETS! 

★ 

REACH  THE  CREAM 
OF  NEW  HAVEN 
thru 

THE  NEW  HAVEN 

JOURNAL-COURIER 


This  NEA  Pattern 
Brought  1325  Orders 
From  Readers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  * 


Edward  T.  Leech,  editor 
of  the  Press,  was  so 
pleased,  he  wrote  NEA.. 


“The  young  lady  who  handles 
our  pattern  sales  tells  me  that 
we  have  received  1,325  orders 
for  the  enclosed  pattern  since 
it  was  published  10  days  ago. 
No  special  promotion  was 
given  to  this  particular  pat¬ 
tern. 

“I  am  calling  it  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  attention  because  it 
apparently  represents  some¬ 
thing  that  the  readers  are  very 
much  interested  in.” 


*  AND  THE  ORDERS 
ARE  STILL  COMING  I 


Write  or  wire  for  information 
about  NEA’s  “Today’s  Pat¬ 
tern  Service.” 


Linage  after  the  war 

The  post-war  period  following  World  War  I  was  the  high  point  in  the 
history  of  American  daily  newspaper  advertising  volume.  Here  are 
the  figures: 

Total  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Linage,  23  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  1914  to  1941,  Inclusive 


Year  Total  Linage,  23  Chief  Cities 

1914  662,586,543 

1915  .  668,738,839 

1916  750,629,333 

1917  769,734,736 

1918  743,206,365 

1919  1,028,047,134 

1920  1,175,021,331 

1921  1,068,030,687 

1922  1,113,020,675 

1923  1,190,907,700 

1924  1,178,517,239 

1925  . 1,237,360,956 

1926  1,286,122,806 

1927  1,245,296,051 

1928  .  1,237,531,351 

1929  1,286,384,810 

1930  1,109,132,591 

1931  1,012,484,560 

1932  .  813,764,714 

1933  .  764,034,630 

1934  810,543,907 

1935  .  855,485,017 

1936  929,019,568 

1937  949,599,611 

1938  .  830,504,412 

1939  842,589,826 

1940  852,975,426 

1941  877,599,593 


When  peace  returns,  manufacturers  and  merchants  must  again,  as  after 
the  last  war,  rebuild  the  sales  of  peacetime  consumers’  goods  and 
services.  The  main  medium  must  as  always  be  the  daily  press. 

That* s  one  good  reason  for  our  belief  that  you  can  safely  share  our  confidence  in  the 
business  future  of  American  newspapers. 

ALLEN  KANDER  &  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Properties 
52  VANDERBILT  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
Murray  Hill  6-6096 
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•EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


War  Opportunities  Seen 
For  Institutional  Ads 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THE  WAR,  we’ve  observed,  brings 

people  closer  together.  It’s  an  im¬ 
portant  observation  for  every  promo¬ 
tion  man  to  make  for  himself.  Be¬ 
cause  in  this  very  process  of  bringing 
folks  into  more  neighborly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  one  an¬ 
other,  the  war  is  also  xmderscoring 
new  opportunities  for  effective  insti¬ 
tution^  promotions. 

Institutional  promotions,  we  know, 
are  those  designed  primarily  to  make 
friends  rather  than  to  make  sales.  In 
these  days  of  tight  budgets  they  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  luxury  items. 
But  in  a  large  sense,  they  are  the 
most  important  promotions,  since 
loyal  friends  make  always  the  best 
kind  of  customers. 

Role  Mere  iRiporteet  Now 

The  newspaper  is  an  institution  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  service.  It  serves 
the  advertiser.  It  serves  the  reader. 
It  is  natural  that  in  a  time  of  war  its 
services  become  more  than  ever  im¬ 
portant,  both  to  the  advertiser  and 
to  the  reader.  The  promotion  man 
should  keep  this  fact  in  mind.  It 
will  lead  him  to  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  in  time  of  peace  could 
never  arise. 

Not  necessarily  an  example  of  war¬ 
time  promotion,  but  a  splendid  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  effective  institutional  pro¬ 
motion  comes  from  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
newspapers  that  last  year  were  desig¬ 
nated  “First  in  America  in  Community 
Service”  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  The  papers  have  just 
issued  a  “Get  Acquainted”  edition 
that  does  a  fine  job  of  making  friends 
all  over  the  lot. 

Outstanding  in  this  special  edition 
are  two  pages  devoted  to  the  papers 
themselves.  They  are  sure  attention- 
getters  because  they  carry  little  car¬ 
toon  sketches  of  every  member  of  the 
staffs  of  both  papers,  from  John  C. 
Taylor  and  William  E.  Hall,  the  own¬ 
ers,  right  on  down  to  Claude  Boze¬ 
man,  the  janitor.  “525,600  Minutes  a 
Year— No  Time  Out  for  Night  or  Sun¬ 
day — Tfiis  Loyal  Organization  Pro¬ 
duces  America’s  Blue  Ribbon  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers”  is  the  proud 
headline.  And  the  copy  does  a  fine 
job  of  giving  the  formula  for  pro¬ 
ducing  these  papers— “to  serve  and  to 
serve  well.” 

This  edition  was  produced  during  a 
“Get  Acqiiainted  Week,”  an  idea  that 
io  a  natural  for  a  small  community 
any  time  and  one  that  ordinarily  would 
be  difficult  to  put  over  in  a  large  city. 
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But  with  the  war,  as  we  have  said 
before,  bringing  folks  closer  together, 
it’s  an  idea  that  would  probably  go 
over  with  a  bang  even  in  such  places 
as  New  York  or  Chicago.  At  any 
rate,  whether  anybody  else  takes  up 
the  idea  or  not,  the  Anderson  papers 
deserve  a  big  hand  for  their  part  in  it. 


ONE  CASUALTY  of  the  war  whose 

absence  will  be  sorely  felt  by  many 
is  A-D,  the  little  intimate  journal  for 
art  directors  and  production  man¬ 
agers  that  Doc  Robert  L.  Leslie  and 
Percy  Seitlin  have  been  issuing  some 
half  dozen  times  a  year.  This  is  the 
little  book  that  gave  up  its  original 
name  PM  (for  production  manager) 
to  Ralph  Ingersoll  when  he  started 
publishing  the  daily  of  that  name. 
A-D  performed  a  useful  fxmction  in 
helping  advertising  attain  a  respected 
place  in  our  culture.  Its  suspension, 
we’re  glad  to  note,  is  for  the  duration 
only.  May  it  be  a  short  duration! 

It  is  pleasant  to  note,  however,  that 
before  A-D  suspended,  it  found  occa¬ 
sion  to  exhibit  in  its  pages  the  work  of 
an  art  director  who  devotes  his  talents 
to  newspaper  promotion.  So  far  as 
we  know,  George  Krikorian,  promo¬ 
tion  art  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  the  only  newspaper  art  di¬ 
rector  ever  to  be  so  honored.  This 
final  issue  of  A-D  contains  an  insert 
showing  a  good  sample  of  his  work 
for  the  Times.  It  carries  also  a  gener¬ 
ous  tribute  to  Krikorian’s  work  by 
Kenneth  Collins,  who  credits  Krikor¬ 
ian  with  much  of  the  change  for  the 
better  that  has  taken  place  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion  design  in  the  last 
several  years. 

)  I 

House  Magazines 

FIRST  BOUNCE  from  our  query 

about  house  magazines  the  other  day 
came  from  Bill  Eager,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star,  who  sends  along  copies  of  “Hie 
Home-Front  News,”  a  house  maga¬ 
zine  issued  twice  a  month  by  the 
Star. 

“It  is  printed  by  our  employes,”  he 
writes,  “on  their  own  time,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  133  members  of 
our  various  staffs  now  on  active 
service — and  to  all  employes  at  home. 
It  is  a  war  baby,  and  doing  a  grand 
job  in  helping  maintain  morale,  loyal¬ 
ty  and  goodwill  both  at  home  and 
overseas.” 

“The  Home-Front  News”  is  a  4-page 
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tabloid  written  with  snap  and  breeze 
and  vigor.  If  it  made  interesting  read¬ 
ing  for  us,  think  what  it  must  be  for 
the  guys  who  know  what  and  whom 
it’s  talking  about!  We  like  its  slo¬ 
gan,  too— “Back  to  back  with  the 
boys  at  the  front!” 

And  Bill  Reilly,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  sends 
along  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  “News  from 
the  News,”  a  4-page  mimeographed 
house  magazine  which  carries  office 
dope  and  gossip  to  members  of  the 
News  family  serving  with  the  forces. 
Despite  the  limitations  of  its  for¬ 
mat,  it  is  a  breezy,  sparkling,  newsy 
sheet. 

The  first  issue  went  to  the  boys 
along  with  a  covering  letter  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr. 

It  should  do  a  fine  morale-building 
job. 

There  should  be  lots  more  of  these 
house  publications.  They  do  a  fine 
and  important  job  for  very  little  ex¬ 
penditure  either  of  time  or  effort  or 
money. 

Look 

CURRENTLY  one  of  the  standout  pro¬ 
motions  being  engineered  by  any  of 
the  country’s  publications  is  the  Spot¬ 
light  of  Fashion  which  Look  magazine 
puts  on  each  month  in  cooperation 
with  some  leading  department  store 
in  a  city.  A  brochure  reporting  how 
the  Spotlight  was  staged  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  what  it  accomplished  there 
is  at  hand.  It’s  one  of  Uie  best  pro¬ 
motional  pieces  we’ve  seen  from  Look, 
well  designed  and  well  written.  It 
calls  for  a  round  of  applause  for  Lee 
Tracy,  who  has  been  directing  the 
Spotlight  toward  its  present  success 
since  he  left  off  handling  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 


Referee  Seeks  Plcm  to 
Revive  K.  C.  Journal 

Kansas  City,  Jime  30 — Asserting 
that  progress  had  been  made  on  his 
suggestion  that  parties  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  suspended  Kansas 
City  Journal  seek  some  way  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  newspaper  and  resume  ^ 
publication,  Henry  A.  Bundschu,  fed- 
eral  referee  in  bankruptcy,  has  post-  ! 
poned  further  testimony  before  him  j 
until  July  14.  j 

Attorneys  representing  Morris  Scha-  i 
piro  of  Baltimore,  who  purchased  the  { 
paper  from  the  Cities  Service  Co.  last  j 
fall;  Harry  Newman  of  Washingtwi, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Journal; 
Cities  Service  and  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  whose  newsprint  bill  is 
the  chief  point  of  contention,  were  i 
present  in  the  court.  ' 

Robert  Caldwell,  counsel  for  Scha- 
piro,  said  the  continuance  would  give 
the  attorneys  time  to  confer  with  their 
principals  in  the  hope  of  working  out 
some  agreement. 

■ 

POUCE  RETALIATE 

Because  “free  papers”  have  been 
cut  off  at  the  York  (Pa.)  police  de¬ 
partment,  the  coppers  on  at  least  one 
occasion  refused  to  permit  a  reporter 
to  inspect  the  record  books,  the  York 
Gazette  and  Daily  charged  on  its 
front  page  recently.  ' 

■ 

WAR  ENDS  FESTIVAL 

The  Berkshire  Sjrmphonic  Festival,  i 
which  for  years  has  been  attracting 
music  lovers  from  all  over  the  world 
each  summer,  is  a  war-time  casualty, 
it  was  annoimced  recently  by  the 
Berkshire  (Mass.)  Evening  Eagle. 


^  tUu  JOB 


smith  ond  DOE 
Printers  ond  Publisheis 


Pound  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  printing  industry  today 
is  the  contact  man.  The  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  printing 
plant  who  must  be  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  salesman  and 
a  printer  both  with  ability  to  create  and  develop  ideas.  Ade¬ 
quately  trained  men  are  in  demand— opportunities  unlimited. 
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PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 


In  Publishing  and  Printing 


Judged  by  prominent  printers  the  leading  and  most  completely 
equipped  school  of  its  kind,  graduates  of  the  course  are 
equipped  with  training  advantages  above  the  average.  Prac¬ 
tical  instruction  that  gives  graduates  the  edge  in  promotions 
to  the  top  jobs  of  this  major  industry. 


For  detailed  information,  entrance  requirements 
and  tuition,  ask  for  booklet  "If  You  Are  Considering  Publish¬ 
ing  EUid  Printing.”  Write  to  REGISTRAR. 


ATHENAEUM 
and  MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE 


•  ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK  • 
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This  Drawing  Depicts  What  Everyone  May  Ha 
Through  the  Dynamic  Power  of  the  “God-Law, 


S'HE  POWER  OF  THE  EVER-PRESENT  SPIRIT 
OF  GOD  IN  HUMAN  LIVES  ALWiWS 
LIBERATES  / 


STEPHEN  BEfW  PAHLI 


On  October  31,  1941,  at  8  o*clo<-k  in  the  niorning,  a  gentleman  called  on  Dr.  Robinson  in  bis  study.  He  bud  come  all  the  way  from 
Alameda,  California  to  tell  Dr.  Robinson  what  “PSYCHIANA”  had  done  for  him.  Here  is  his  story  over  his  own  signature: 

"In  1936  /  tvMS  a  failure.  I  was  working  on  U',  P,  A.  and  had  nothing.  I  was  despondent.  Every  time  I  tried  to  accomplish  anything  for  myself,  I  miserably 
failed.  Then  one  day  /  saw  Dr.  Robinson  s  Gotbgiven  advertisement  in  Physical  Culture  magazine.  I  sent  for  the  Lessons,  hut  I  was  unable  to  pay  for  them.  And 
then,  everything  began  to  change.  /  found  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  my  own  life,  and  I  have  made  the  trip  from  Alameda,  California  to  Moscow,  Idtiho, 
fust  to  shake  Dr.  Robinson's  hand  and  thank  him  for  his  God-inspired  message  (and  also  to  pay  my  old  bill). 

Today  I  am  happily  married  and  have  a  fine  family.  /  own  my  own  business  and  home  and  am  financially  secure.  I  am  driving  a  beautiful  car,  and  everything 
that  life  can  give  me,  1  have.  In  fact,  /  couldn’t  want  for  anything  more,  and  I  attribute  all  this  to  the  Power  I  found  in  the  “PSYCHIAISA"  Teaching. 

If  anyone  sees  this  letter  and  is  discouraged  or  can’t  find  God,  let  me  beg  of  them  to  study  with  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson,  for  he  knows  how  to  make  God  a 
Living  Reality  to  this  world.  The  old  ideas  of  God  never  did  register  with  me.  But  notv — tcell,  I  am  the  very  happiest  man  this  side  of  eternity,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Robinson’s  marvelous  Teaching,  ’PSYCHIANA.”’ 

Signed  voluntturily  and  gladly. 


owart 


JUST  ONE  EXAMPLE  OUT  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 

(SEND  TOR  OUR  NEW,  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE) 
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The  4th  of  July  commemorates  the 
founding  of  our  nation. 


Freedom  of  the  press  was  one  of  the 
fundamentals  for  which  our  founding 
forefathers  fought.  They  incorporated 
it  into  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
the  newspapers  of  America  have 
scrupulously  guarded  this  precious 
guarantee  of  a  FREE  PRESS. 
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The  challenging  eagle  and  shield — 
the  masthead  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
— has  long  been  the  symbol  of  strict 
adherence  to  this  American  principle. 


Today  this  masthead  takes  on  added 
significance. 


The  FREE  PRESS  of  AMERICA  to¬ 
day  renews  its  pledge  to  continue  to 
serve  the  nation  fearlessly. 


It  will  always  vigorously  fight  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  right  to  "LIFE,  LIBERTY  AND 
THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS." 


I 


•'JEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
Evcnmq  and  Sunday 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morninq  .ind  Sunday 
CHICAGO  HERALD  AMERICAN 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 

Eveninq  and  Sunday 
OS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXPRESS 
Eveninq 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  POST 
Eveninq 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morninq  and  Evcnmq 
BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


PITTSBURGH  SUN  TELEGRAPH 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  BULLETIN 
Eveninq 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Morninq  and  Sunday 


SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST  ENQUIRER 
Eveninq 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evcnmq  and  Sunday 

ALBANY  TIMES  UNION 
Morninq  and  Sunday 
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TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

WITH  THE  FULL  STRENGTH  of  the  United 
States  swinging  into  action  on  this  166th  anni¬ 
versary  t)f  American  In<lej)endenc-e  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
Edituk  &  Pi  BLisHKR  l)elieves  the  time  has  c-ome 
for  massing  the  unmeasurable  forc-e  of  the  daily 
newspai)ers  behind  the  national  effort 

To  that  end,  we  announce  tw(»  prize  contests 
o|>en  to  all  United  States  daily  newspa|)ers,  under 
the  following  conditions: 

Three  awards  for  the  editorials  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jutlges,  contribute  most  toward 
the  winning  of  the  war  through  promoting  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  War  Bonds  and 
securities  to  all  American  jjeople  and  American 
enterprises. 

Three  awards  for  the  cartcnnis,  which,  in  the 
ojiinion  of  the  judges,  seek  the  .same  goal. 

Eligible  are  any  editorials  or  cartoons  pub- 
li.shecl  l)etween  July  1  ami  December  .'ll,  191:2. 
Entries  will  clo.se  Jan.  .‘11.  194.‘1,  an«l  the  awards 
will  be  ma<le  during  February,  194.S.  Separate 
panels  of  three  judges,  to  be  .selected  by  Euitor  & 
PiBLisHKR,  will  determine  the  awards  in  each 
class. 

For  e«litorials,  the  standards  of  judgment  will 
l>e  base<l  u|>on  the  patri(»tic  fervor  of  the  entry, 
its  logic,  clarity  of  thought  and  expre.ssion. 

For  cartoons,  the  .standards  of  judgment  will 
lie  the  patriotic  zeal  exemplified  by  the  idea,  its 
design  and  execution. 

First  prize  in  both  classifications  will  be  a 
War  Bond  to  be  awar<le<l  to  the  editorial  writer 
and  the  cartoonist,  res|)ectively,  who  rank  first 
in  the  estimation  of  the  judges.  \  c’ertificate  will 
l)e  awarded  to  the  winning  newspajwrs.  Secontl 
prizes  will  l>e  certificates  of  Honorable  Mention, 
citing  both  the  writer  or  arti.st  and  the  newspaper 
in  which  the  editorial  or  carUwn  api)eare<l.  Thirtl 
award  will  be  a  certificate  of  Di.stinguished  Merit, 
citing  the  editorial  writer  or  artist  and  the  news- 
])a(>er  in  which  their  work  appeared.  These  certi¬ 
ficates  will  be  awarded  to  the  newspajjers. 

Magnificent  work  has  l)een  done  by  writers  ami 
artists  of  daily  newspapers  of  all  ranks  and  polit¬ 
ical  cree<ls  since  the  IJnited  States  entered  the 
war.  The  value  of  the  space  contributed  toward 
government  efforts  cannot  be  accurately  com¬ 
puted  in  terms  of  money,  but  current  estimates 
at  Washington  place  it  between  $65,000,000  and 
$100,000,000.  Even  greater  efforts  must  be 
exerte<l  to  mmntain  the  national  fighting  .spirit  at 
the  white  heat  which  will  be  required  to  defeat 
our  formidable  enemies.  Editor  &  Publishkr  is 
c-ertain  that  newspa|)ers  and  newspa|)ermen  will 
more  than  measure  up  to  the  re.sponsibilities  that 
their  craft  puts  ujxm  them  in  time  of  national 
emergency  and  places  this  prize  offer  before  them 
as  an  additional  incentive  toward  outstamling 
|)crformance. 

ARMY  ADVERTISING 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  recently  told  the 
story  of  one  government  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  that  has  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  U.  S.  .\rmy  to 
recruit  volunteers  for  certain  services,  both  l>e- 
fore  and  after  the  entry  of  the  U.S.A.  into  full 
belligerency.  The  campaign  has  been  operated 
oil  a  business  basis  entirely,  according  to  a 
formula  particularly  adapteil  to  the  .Xrmy’s 
organization.  There  has  been  no  deviation  from 
that  formula,  no  concession  in  adverti.sing  rates, 
and  no  bending  to  political  influence.  Certain  it 
is  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  by  the  U.  S. 
.Army  to  influence  editorial  policies  of  the  news- 


For  God  hath  not  ^iven  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

—  II  Timothy  I;7. 


pa|M'r.s  which  carried  its  copy,  and  there  has 
Ik'cii  no  suggestion  that  the  new.sjtaiR'rs  carrying 
it  were  in  any  way  sub.sidizetl. 

In  a  practical  te.st,  therefore,  the  iKtgcynian 
fcaretl  by  .some  members  of  the  .Vmcrican  Sex-iety 
of  Ncw.sjtajx'r  Editors  last  .April  is  proved  to  lx- 
non-existent.  The  .Army  is  buying  just  what 
(ieneral  Motors  or  any  departiiKMit  .store  buys 
when  it  contracts  for  new.spa|x*r  atlvertising — an 
op]x>rtunity  to  pre.sent  its  ca.se  to  the  public  in 
its  own  way  and  with  all  the  convincing  |x»wcr 
that  it  can  put  into  print.  The  Navy  has  done 
likewi.se,  on  a  thoroughly  .sound  busine.ss  ba.sis, 
and  with  equally  .sati.sfactory  rc.sults. 

AA’hy,  in  the  face  of  the.se  demonstrations  of 
the  efficiency  of  adverti.sing  in  government  .ser¬ 
vice.  the  executive  departments  and  the  Congress 
[xr.sist  in  ignoring  it  f<ir  other  evident  u.sivs,  we 
find  it  hard  to  understand,  tiveiitually  we'll  get 
to  it.  but  every  day’s  delay  in  reaching  that  deci- 
ci.sion  may  add  many  <lays  to  the  duration  <(f 
the  war.  .And  the  co.st  of  one  day’s  o|x*rations  in 
this  war  would  go  far  toward  )>aying  for  all  the 
adverti.sing  the  government  cttuld  u.se,  and  prob¬ 
ably  leave  a  hand.some  surplus. 

*  *  * 

POSTAL  RATES 

UNE.ASINESS  has  Ix'cn  evident  in  publishing 

circles  during  the  past  two  weeks  over  the 
|x)s.sibility  that  Congress  may  up.sct  the  second- 
cla.s.s  mail  privilege.  While  we  <lo  not  share  the 
alarm  felt  by  some  of  our  tiew.spaix*r  friends, 

.  there  can  lx*  no  (piestion  that  the  .situation  will 
Ix'ar  close  watching.  The  urgent  need  for  reve¬ 
nue  to  fight  the  war  might  indeed  be  u.sed  as 
a  cloak  for  a  vengeful  movement  against  news- 
pajK-rs  by  memlx.*r.s  of  ('ongress  who  are  irketl  by 
frequent  pre.ss  criticisms  of  C'ongre.s.sional  actions 
in  recent  months,  but  we  doubt  that  the  genuine 
state.snien  in  lx»th  Hou.ses  will  ix'rmit  any  such 
con.siderations  to  govern  them. 

Ttms  of  bunk  have  Iteen  written  in  the  Cou- 
f/rennional  Record  on  the  so-called  sub.sitly  enjoyed 
by  newspaiters  and  magazines  under  the  .second- 
cla.ss  privilege.  By  peculiar  act-ounting  methotls. 
critics  of  new.spapers  can  make  the  “deficit”  as¬ 
sume  any  pro|x>rtion.s  that  fit  their  needs  of  the 
moment.  Newspa|X‘rs  and  magazines  can  make 
out  an  etpially  gtxxl  case  on  the  other  .sitle  by 
u.sing  the  .same  figures. 

-A  |x»int  that  is  .seldom  mentionetl  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  financial  pha.se  is  the  amount  of 
)x)stal  revenue  prtxluced  for  other  cla.s.sifications 
tlian  .second-cla.ss  by  the  activities  of  printed  pub¬ 
lications.  Tons  of  mail  flow  through  post  offices 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  etlitor,  an.swers  to 
contest  que.stions,  requests  for  information,  all 
aside  from  the  ordinary  busine.ss  mml  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  commercial  enterpri.ses.  AVhen  that  is 
added  to  the  .score,  we  doubt  that  any  deficit  at 
all  can  be  proven. 

In  any  ca.se.  newspajters  and  magazines  con- 
.stitute  one  of  the  nation’s  major  instrtiments  of 
combat  in  this  war.  As  busine.ss  enterprises,  they 
will  pay  their  just  share  of  the  war’s  costs.  .As  edi¬ 
torial  channels  of  expre.s.sion,  they  will  devote 
their  full  force  toward  achieving  victory  and 
their  efforts  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  .spe¬ 
cial  sumptuary  taxation. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERj 
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ADVERTISING  VITAL  TO  WAR  | 

INCREASING  DISCONTENT  in  the  East  with  | 
the  o|x*ration  of  ga.solinc  re.strictions  and  the  j 
comparative  failure  of  the  .scrap  rubber  drive  i 
emphasize  again  Editor  &  IVbmsiikr’s  conten-  : 
tioii  .since  Jan.  1,  1940,  that  hroad  public  war  ' 
olijectives  must  have  the  force  of  adverti.sing  j 
Ix'hind  them. 

New.spa|x*r.s  have  given  un.stintingly  of  their 
news  and  editorial  .space  to  promote  these  ohjec- 
tives — but  news  space  mu.st  neee.s.sarily  be  based 
uixHi  official  utterances  and  these  have  not  alwayt 
lx?en  complete  or  convincing.  Editorial  comment 
must  nece.s.sarily  l>e  based  u|xm  the  news,  and 
mu.st  therehtre  Ite  critical  of  the  confu.sion  that 
the  news  engenders,  and  that  doesn’t  contribute 
heartily  to  succ-ess. 

-A  gentleman  from  Wa.shington,  formerly  a 
journalist  and  now  employetl  in  one  of  the  myriad 
semi-journalistic  capacities  there,  told  us  this 
morning  tliat  “new.spajx^rs  will  have  to  be 
patient”  until  the  AA’a.shington  offices  complete  a 
plan  to  meet  an  ever-changing  situation.  .And 
we  aiisweretl  that  to  wait  that  long  might  find 
.Admiral  Yamamoto  making  gixxl  his  threat  to 
dictate  |x‘ace  in  Wa.shington.  The  time  is  now 
for  the  ending  of  )>lace-pulling  and  bickering  over 
powers  at  the  Capital,  for  the  determination  of 
a  plan,  for  its  announcement  in  plain  terms. 

We  in  the  East,  and  across  the  country  for  that  1 
matter,  must  realize  .stxtn  that  we  can’t  go  on 
driving  even  at  the  rate  of  48  gallons  a  year 
without  crippling  activities  essential  to  victory. 
No  matter  how  we  lick  the  gasoline  situation,  we 
haven’t  a  chance  of  putting  more  rubber  on  the 
road  for  civilians  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
it  is  little  .short  of  criminal  to  waste  what  we  now 
have  on  pleasure  jaunts. 

In  all  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  ixHtple  in 
Wa.shington  who  are  attempting  Herculean  tasks, 
we  declare  that  the  pre.sent  system  of  getting 
official  ideas  to  the  public  from  a  variety  of  .sources 
leads  to  confu.sion  and  to  abu.se  by  the  thought- 
le.ss  and  un.scrupulous  minority  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The.se  abuses  go  unrebuked  becau.se  the 
lumest  majority  doesn’t  have  the  facts  ujxm  which  ' 
to  ba.se  judgment. 

■A  co-ordinated  campaign  of  adverti.sing,  paid 
for  or  .s|x)n.sored  by  the  U.  S.  government,  would 
go  far  to  end  the  conflicts  of  authority  and  an¬ 
nouncement  which  have  created  the  existing 
mutidles.  .And  official  advertising  campaign  would 
retpiire  a  plan  anti  an  organization  to  carry  out 
aitnouncetl  objectives.  The  present  scheme  evi- 
ilcntly  docs  not. 

.As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accompli.shed  by 
an  energetic  and  intelligent  organization,  we  can 
cite  the  rec-ent  AV’ar  Bond  drive  in  New  A'ork. 
supixtrted  by  paid  advertising.  It  wasn’t  govern¬ 
ment  atlverti.sing,  to  lie  sure,  but  it  put  patri¬ 
otically  niindetl  bu.siness  firms  solidly  behind  the, 
government  effort.  We  can  also  cite  the  contrast 
Itetween  the  scrap  rubber  drive  in  New  York  and  j 
that  in  neighboring  Connecticut.  New  York  pro-  i 
ducetl  a  fraction  of  a  pound  per  capita  in  two 
weeks.  Connecticut,  with  salvage  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bice  Clemow,  an  experienced  news|)aper- 
man  (a  former  member  of  E.  &  P.  .staff  by  tbf  j 
way) ,  pnxlucetl  more  than  four  times  as  much  by 
gooil  organization  and  vigorous  promotion.  j 
We  .say  again  for  emphasis  that  an  adverti.sing 
campaign  implies  what  is  essentially  a  .sales  organ¬ 
ization  to  make  goo<l  the  advertised  claims  and 
objectives.  Free  publicity  and  releases  cannot  do 
that;  especially  can  they  not  do  it  when  they 
work  at  inter-departmental  cross  purposes,  u 
they  have  on  several  occasions  in  the  recent  past 
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.  PERSONAL 
MENTION 


WILXIAM  J.  PAPE,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  has  been  prominently 


News,  has  been  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army.  He  was  in¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 
Antonio. 

In  The  Business  Office 


ROBEIRT  L.  SMITH,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  last  week  was 
named  director  of  salvage  and  conser¬ 
vation  for  both  the  Los  Angeles  city 
and  county  defense  councils.  He  will 
coordinate  salvage  programs  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  county  with  each  of  the 
45  incorporated  cities  in  the  county. 

John  W.  (Tarter,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Tintes- 
Union  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  named  to  a  similar  position  on 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Charles  E.  Branham,  manager  of 
;  j  the  Richmond  (Va.)  office  of  the 

iels,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  aiM  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Company, 
Observer ,  and  former  Secretory  of  the  newspaper  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  commission^  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  reported  for  duty  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  June  27. 

First  Lieutenant  John  K.  Ottley, 
Jr.,  former  advertising  director,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has  been 


mentioned  for 
nomination  on 
the  Republican 
state  ticket  for 
lieutenant  -  gov- 
emer,  running 
in  second  place 
to  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin,  who 
has  agreed  to 
head  ffie  ticket 
again  if  chosen 
by  the  state 
convention. 

Josephus  Dan- 


WilMam  J.  Pape 


Navy  and  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  opening  session 
of  the  29th  annual  Methodist  confer¬ 
ence  season  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Edward  D.  Stair,  former  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  building  to  his  native  Mo- 
renci,  Mich.,  for  use  as  a  public 
library.  Mr.  Stair  formerly  gave 
Morenci  the  Stair  Auditorium  and 
furnished  half  the  funds  for  the  new 
Morenci  High  School  gymnasium. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  state 
chairman  of  the  USO  campaign,  spoke 
at  Leesburg,  June  29,  on  the  work  of 
the  USO  anct  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  in  Virginia. 

W.  W,  Weaver  has  become  editor 
of  the  Belmont  (N.  C.)  Banner,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sam  Carr,  who  resigned  to 
accept  work  in  other  fields. 

Jesse  Jones,  Secretory  of  Commerce 
and  publisher  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  was  in  Houston  last  week  for  the 
wedding  of  a  granddaughter  and  to 
participate  in  the  launching  of  a  new 
Liberty  ship  built  in  the  Houston 
shipyards.  Previously  he  had  been 
given  the  degree  of  learned  doctor  of 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

EDWIN  F.  ABELS,  publisher  of  the 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  Outlook  and  re¬ 
cently-elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial _ _ 

Association,  has 
been  a  weekly 
publisher  for  K 
.years.  Th,Tee 
years  of  this  time 
he  spent  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the 
remainder  in 
Kansas.  Mr. 

Abels  has  served 
three  terms  as 
representative  in 
the  Kansas  State 
Legislature  from 
the  12th  District. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  time  when  Merle 
Thorpe,  now  editor  of  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  headed  the  department. 

The  new  NEA  president  has  been 
active  in  the  leadership  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  since  1936,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors.  He  served 


Edwin  F.  Abels 


named  public  relations  officer  of  the  during  the  past  year  on  the  Executive 


Columbus  (Miss.)  Army  Flying 
school. 

Charles  Schneider,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Press,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  for  the 
Arco  Paint  Co.,  of  Cleveland  and  Los 
Angeles.  His  Press  post  will  be  taken 
by  Karl  Zitron,  his  current  assistant 


Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Publications  Committee,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  vice-president. 

Mr.  Abels  is  married.  His  wife, 
Marie  R.  Abels,  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  operation  of  their  newspaper 
at  Lawrence.  She  has  also  been  active 
in  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women.  They  have  one  daughter. 


Added  to  the  Press  promotion  staff  Betty  Jean,  who  was  recently  married 
is  Jimmy  Greenfield.  to  Allan  R.  Ewing. 

John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 


ager,  Raleigh  Times,  has  been  called 
to  the  colors,  being  commissioned 
first  lieutenant,  and  will  be  stationed 
at  Camp  Sutton,  near  Monroe,  N.  C. 

A.  H.  D.  Perkins,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  biisiness  of¬ 
fice,  his  wife  and  six  children,  all 
experts  with  casting  rods,  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Mempl^  Anglers  Club. 
Instruction  is  planned  in  fly  and  bait 


laws  by  Northwestern  University  in  casting  and  a  tournament  will  follow, 
Chicago.  Robert  K.  F.  Drew,  advertising 

Walter  Ford,  editor  and  publisher,  manager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
Brooklyn  (Mich.)  Exponent,  has  been  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
appointed  to  the  Jackson  county  war  Milwaxikee  Advertising  Club.  Other 
committee.  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 


Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  annoiuice  the  birth 
of  a  son  June  29. 

George  R,  Hooks,  for  the  past  four 
years  staff  member  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding  Max¬ 
well  Armstrong,  resigned. 

Whit  Ansley,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press,  is  now  a  pilot  with  the 
Airways  ’Transportation  auxiliary, 
ferrying  planes  in  EIngland  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

Hayden  T.  Davis,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 


P.  C.  Munroe,  vice-president  of  the  are  Einar  Gaustod,  Jewett  &  Sherman  Express,  Press  Herald  and  Sunday 


Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Menominee.  Mr.  Munroe  is  also  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  several  other 
business  firms  in  the  city. 

George  G.  Booth,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  publishers  of  the 
Detroit  News,  was  cited  for  distin¬ 
guished  services  to  architectiure  and 
the  allied  arts  at  a  special  ceremony 
held  in  his  honor  June  25  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
meeting  at  the  Cranbrook  Academy 
of  Art,  which  Mr.  Booth  founded. 

Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  and  a  major  in 
the  Texas  Defense  Guard,  supervised 
nmeuvers  of  his  unit,  the  29th  Bat- 
tahon,  June  28  near  Roanoke,  Tex. 

Norris  G.  Henthome,  editor,  Tulsa 
World,  has  been  named  a  member  of 
Rogers  Memorial  Fimd  Com- 
supervision  of  an 
Oklahoma  fund  for  the  education  of 
iwysically  handicapped  persons.  Hen- 
too^  is  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
Wdl  Rogers  Memorial  Commission, 
which  built  and  supervises  the  Will 
Rogers  memorial  at  Claremore. 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  vice-president 
^d  business  manager  of  Texarkana 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Texarkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  and 


Co.,  president;  Robert  Brown,  First  Telegram,  has  been  named  circula- 
Wis.  Nafl  Bank,  secretory,  and  Gus-  tion  manager,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
tove  Trester,  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Ralph 
Co.,  treasurer.  E.  Gray.  Davis  has  been  in  the  cir- 

Neill  Mitchell,  advertising  manager,  (Continued  on  next  page) 


‘‘What's  saw,  my  door 
Wotsos?" 

“Helmet,  I  hoar  this  chap, 
DICK  TRACT,  mokes  ye> 
look  Ilka  a  mail-order  do- 
toctivol" 


...DICK  TRACY 


Prototype  of  our  modem  plain-elothes  men.  A 
proven  favorite  among  readers  of  the  “eops  and 
robbers”  age,  among  grown-ups  who  enjoy  a 
good  detective  story  and  even  among  those  who 
work  at  it — the  State  Police,  Texas  Rangers  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News  Si/ 'C 


NANCY 


Adds 

30  Million 
More  Fans 


Talent  scouts  have  tapped  Ernie 
Bushmiller's  comic  NANCY  for 
the  screen.  The  chubby,  clubby 
little  star  of  the  daily  strip  and 
the  color  page  soon  is  to  appear 
in  a  series  of  animated  cartoons. 
Terrytoons  is  the  producer. 

NANCY’S  success  in  240-odd 
newspapers,  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  10  million,  won  for 
her  the  nod  from  Hollywood. 

Now,  with  six  NANCY  pictures 
in  production,  the  film  company 
estimates  an  audience  of  30  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  them.  Which 
means  30  million  more  fans  look¬ 
ing  regularly  for  NANCY  in  news¬ 
papers — and  preferring  the  ones 
she  rans  in. 

The  first  NANCY  movie  begins 
showing  at  9,000  theatres  in  a 
few  weeks.  Newspapers  starting 
NANCY  now  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  powerful  publicity 
the  screen  is  about  to  bring. 
Would  you  like  us  to  send  cur¬ 
rent  proofs  and  terms? 

FE ATV  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

no  EAST  4ko  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  . 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  office  weeks,  after  the  birth  of  their  second  Miss  Dorothy  Foster  of  Auburn, 
PERSONALS  staff  in  Washington.  chUd.  Maine,  has  joined  ffie  news  s^  of 

continued  from  page  21  G.  Norman  Benjamin,  former  pro-  Ike  Campl^ll,  Enid  (Okla.)  News  reived”  a*  dee^  fn^m  jt 

-  motion  manager  of  Richmond  News-  and  Eagle,  has  been  appointed  vice-  “iss  f  trom  L 

culation  department  of  the  Gannett  pa^rs  Inc  has  become  owner  and  president  of  ihe  ^uthwest  News  Lewiston,  e..  | 

Publishing  Comnanv  14  vears  publisher  of  the  Inter-Borough  Press,  Photographers  Association.  inuuui.  I 

Puwistvmg  L,ompany  years.  ^  newspaper  of  Spring  City  Clarence  Pearce,  editor,  Oklahoma  .  Emetine  C.  Perry  conductor  j 

i  and  Royersford,  Pa.  Daily  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  ?f  E^t  Right  to  K^p  Fit  column  | 


Clarence  Pearce,  editor,  Oklahoma  p- 

Daily  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  colu^ 

has  joined  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  ‘n  the  Spnng/icW  (M^s.)  Evemy 
bureau  of  the  United  Press.  b^n  appomted  by  the 


El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tribune,  has  -"J-'*--*--  "  ^auy  av  me  um verity  oi 

cLraf  =.r«-fraa=nrar  nf  ^aS  joined  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

thT  El  Reno  Uons  diib.  _  •  ID  Federal  S 

Charles  Bacon,  advertising  manager  The  Edltonal  RoomS  Harry  Bicker  has  l^n  transferred  ^ 

of  the  Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight  Jour-  -  n  promotion 

nal,  has  been  named  new  advertising  C.  F.  HESSER  was  recently  named  V*}^^®**  Press  to  toe  Dallas  bureau  program, 
service  manager  of  toe  Perry  (Okla.)  managing  editor  of  the  Columbus  “  night  manager.  Claude  Spyr«  o  MUton 


bureau  of  the  United  Press.  ’  b^n  appointed  by  the 

.  .  .  .  f  j  Federal  Security  Agency  m  Washing- 

Harry  Backer  has  l^n  transferred  ^  information  specialist  in  the 
from  toe  (^lahoma  Ci^  bureau  of  promotion  of  the  national  nutriUon 


service  manager  of  toe  Perry  (Okla.)  w...  — of  t  utio  R.^lr  Viac  ' _  iviuion  Liowenuiai,  leaiure  writer,  i 

Daily  Journal  to  succeed  Virgil  V.  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Sunday  Ledger-  jne  bureau  at  Little  J^k  has  been  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  who  f 

Sherrod,  who  has  gone  to  Houma,  La.,  Enquirer ,  succeeding  Linto  K.  Starr,  hag  been  writing  under  the  name  of 

to  become  general  manager  of  the  who  resigned  to  join  toe  Birmingham  Le«  ^Ifand,  graduate  from  toe  i^toon  Lowe  for  10  years,  has  had  his  1 

Houma  Courier.  (Ala.)  News  staff.  Hesser  joined  the  University  of  OklMorna  schocu  of  name  legally  changed  to  Lowe  in  I 

Ben  Gable,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Ledger-Enquirer  two  years  ago  as  jounwlism,  has  join^  toe  st^  of  Springfield  Probate  Court.  $■ 

Herald-Journal  classified  advertising  promotion  manager,  after  previously  the  As^ciated  Press  bureau  in  Okla-  j  Berliner,  reporter.  Spring-  T 

salesman,  has  resigned  to  join  the  workmg  on  Florida  newspapers.  oma  i  y.  (Mass.)  Republican  and  Mrs. 

_ James  H.  Dooley,  managing  editor.  Miss  Waneta  Bristow,  society  edi-  Bgrimer  are  parents  of  a  daughter 

FnrrnR  A  PTTRT  T^WFR  Burbank  (Cal.)  Review,  has  pur-  tor,  Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  jj^^n  recently.  t' 

vv„h  M  ...  ISO?.  i»23.  .»d  IM7’  F»wler.  Before  joining  the  Review  she  attend^  Northwestern  State  Col-  y““  Dfego.'°““  '  I 

respectively.  The  Journalist.  MtRbiished  March  24'  13  years  ago,  Dooley  was  an  assistant  *ege  at  Aiva.  r-  d  I 

ISS4:  Newspaperdtim,  March.  1S02;  Fourth  hUtate;  sports  editor  on  the  San  Antonio  Forrest  Warren,  columnist  and  spe-  rnest  u.  riscner.  Associated  Press  k. 
ifloJf A^Tii./' Feb;..tr>’^7!’'l‘^:  ‘  (Tex.)  Express.  Succeeding  him  as  cial  feature  writer  of  the  San  Diego  '^^o  was  among  toe  in-  I . 

Titles  Patented.  Registered  Contents  Con\  righted,  managing  editor  of  the  Review  is  Miss  (Cal.)  Union,  underwent  a  major  recent  y  exchanged  between  ^ 

The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPA\\ .  Isc  Evaleen  Locke,  formerly  staff  re-  operation  June  29.  o  ^  nations,  spoke  | 

James  WmcHT  Brown.  Pff’/u/^nr  ^  ^  July  2  at  a  dinner  meetmg  af  the  % 

James  Wright  Brown.  Jr.,  Ftce-Presidfut  poner.  George  Chaplin,  City  editor,  Grccn-  Rotarv  Club  at  Marshall  Tex  Hp  j 

tea"  u;  l'cr7‘a^'  .  ^eo^ge  Engeman,  Baltimore  Mom-  ville  (S.  C.)  Piedvwnt,  was  installed  formerly  was  a  reporter  of  the  I 

- ofic.s: - ‘"9  Sun  copyreader,  and  Mrs.  Enge-  as  president  of  toe  Junior  Chamber  of  Marshall  News  Messenger.  ‘ 

Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tower  man  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter  Commerce  on  June  23.  »»  o  u  -r  ,  ,  .  i 

42<1  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York  City,  N  ^  to  .  J  u  IP  u  T  4  n  1  .  Sarah  McGee,  Wife  of  the  City  3 

Ttirpkonts:  ,  „  w,  rr  David  H.  Fulton,  Jr.,  of  Belmont,  editor,  Joe  McGee,  has  succeeded  J 

BRyant  9-3052,  .m'>3.  :<a>i.  3a5.».  and  daK.  Robert  R.  Hare,  city  staff  reporter.  Mass.,  former  Somerville,  Mass.,  Marion  B.  Robins  whose  marriage  a 

A  Newspaper  for  Maeers  or  Newsrafers  Baltimore  Moming  Suu,  has  trans-  newspaper  reporter,  is  reported  miss-  occurred  recently  '  as  societv  editor  1 

ferred  to  toe  copy  desk.  ing  at  rea  after  the  torp^o^  of  hb  of  the  Conway  ’(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  ’ 

Editor:  Steehen  J.  Monxhae,  Richard  M.  Dobie,  Ralph  Steiner,  photograph  editor,  cargo  ship  northeast  ot  Tnniaad.  A  Democrat. 

Jace  Price.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. _  piif  discussed  Government  aaenev  seaman  on  toe  vessel,  he  was  home-  -  t  »»  j  j 

reollon  pictures  in  tt.e  Daritj;  ward  bound  on  hia  second  voyage.  .nS^Stfic^-C  "sn^s,r^S’n"‘‘S  I 

josiAH  B.  Keeney.  .Warirtimt and  Afa«flfcr.  College  Film  Workshop  course  at  Allan  Carney,  rewrite  man  on  the  arrived  in  MelFinnme  AucIwoHo 

(iEORCE  H.  Strate.  Circulation  Manaftr;  John  Hanover  N  H  Time  92  Fort  Worth  (Tex  J  Prens  has  Joined  u  u-  r  DOUme,  AUStrall^  tO  i 

Johnson,  Clatiijied  and  Placement  Manairr.  tianover,  IN.  ti.,  June  ii.  tort  wortn^  ti€x.j  fress,  nas  joined  become  chief  press  relations  officer  1 

H'ashinrton,  D.  c.  Bureau,  General  Press  Associa-  Fred  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Asso-  advertismg  department  of  toe  Bell  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  Ac-  J 

ciated  Press  bureau  in  Portsmouth,  Telephone  Company  in  St.  Louis.  credited  to  General  MacArtour’s  1 


Milton  Lowenthal,  feature  writer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

£trrv  Saturday  since  1884 


March  1.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7*  /rr^„,  \  r„„.,«oo 

1901;  Advertising.  February  7.  1925.  (Tex.)  ExpreSS.  SUCCeC 

Titles  Patented.  Registered  Contents  Convrighicd.  managing  editor  of  the  R 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHF.R  COMPANY,  Isc  Evaleen  Locke,  formei 

James  Wright  Brown,  President 
James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Viee-PresidcKt  porier. 

^r"  u;  &  l~  .  George  Engeman.  Bah 

- ogUcs: - ^ - ‘"9  Sun  copyreader,  am 

Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tower  man  announce  the  birth 

42d  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  ^  .  June  12 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  .'ift'iS.  :to,>i.  30.Vi,  and  aft'Ki  Robert  R.  Hare,  city 
A  Newspaper  for  Maeers  or  Newsrafers  Baltimore  Moming  Sut 
.Arthur  T.  Robb  Editor.-  Robert  U.  Brown,  fej-fed  tO  the  COpy  desk. 
Manatmn  Editor:  Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associate 

Editor:  Stefhen  J.  Monchae,  Richard  M.  Dobie,  Ralph  Steiner,  photo 
Jace  Price.  Mbs.  S.  L.  Dabe.  Lihrarian. _  pw  Hi«.ii«ad  Pwrirem 


ia.,  1376  ^lationai  Press  Club  Bldg.p  Telephonr, 
Metropolitan  1080. _ 


Chicago  Bukeau,  MO  London  Guarantee  and  Acci-  Portluud  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 


N.  H.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Frank  Turner,  graduate  of  Me-  headquarters,  Moorad  will  work  ir 


dent  Building,  360  North  Mickigan  Avenue,  Tcl.  State 
4898:  Geoege  A.  Beandenburg,  Editor;  Harry 

K.  Black,  Advertising  Bepreseniative. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson* 
2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone,  Thorn- 
wall  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  Soul., 
ix)8  Angeiet,  Telephone.  Hempstead  5722. _ 


Murry  College,  Abilene,  Tex.,  has  liaison  with  army  press  relations  men. 


Eli2abeto  Poston  has  joined  the  joined  the  sports  department  of  the  One  of  his  chief  tasks  will  be  to  work 


New  York  staff  of  Reuters  where  she  Worth  Press. 


is  on  toe  foreign  desk. 


out  details  of  the  plan  for  exchanging 


William'  S.  Murray,  city  editor,  personal  messages  by  shortwave  radio 


Clayton  G.  Going,  former  reporter  Cowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Citizen-  between  service  men  in  the  far  Pa- 

lx)»  Angeles  Telephone.  Hempstead  .'i722. _  {qj.  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Murray  are  parents  their  tamilies  m  toe  United 

Paei/ie  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Duncan  A.  u  Joined  the  utaff  nf  WGFA  and  of  a  seCOnd  SOn.  States. 

Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone,  ,  *  me  SiaiT  Or  WCilhA  ana  T  »»  »•  .a  ....  , 

Sutter  1393;  and  Hestern  Paeiftc  Building,  Los  An-  WGEX),  General  Electric  s  two  Sche-  Miss  Elizabeth  Wharton,  formerly  Mortison,  staff  artist  for  the 

pelet.  Telephone.  Prospect  5319. - - - nectady  short  wave  Stations,  as  a  news  society  editor,  Galveston  Tribune,  has  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 


B^^etG^VuTA^kW^^^  editor  and  announcer  of  news  in  joined^the  Houston  Post  society  staff.  received  a  citation 

- Miss  Hortense  Davidson  is  toe  new  from  the  Treasury  for  distinguished 


Display  Advertisinc  Rates  effective  Dec.  I.  1937  v.  -  -  --  j  .  .  i  .  ,  , 

iCic  per  a^ate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows  Tj  G  Inseham  fnrmpr  mpmhrsr  nf  Galveston  Tnbune  Society  editor.  service  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 

s  A^rT  meT  mesTimesTimeskimes  ‘he 'staff  of  the  Nanaimo  Free  Press  A.  C.  Becker,  Jr.,  recent  University  National  War  Savings  program.  The 

S|^^TWT^j - mi - Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  has  joined  the  of  Texas  graduate,  has  become  police  “fafio"-  signed  by  Secretary  Henry 

»r:if  »?2(*  im  $182  editorial  department  of  the  Colonist  reporter  for  toe  Galveston  Tribune,  forganthau,  Jr.,  was  issued  for  ef- 
Ipre  t^  M  '-7^  'fs*  at  Victoria.  succeeding  Thad  Ricks  who  resigned  ‘'^®  Pomts  put  across  in 

42  ^  24*  P  Lochner,  recently  returned  ^9^  a  brief  vacation  before  entering  ^  ^  P®"  J^awings  by  the  artist. 

:  siillie  coiumn'fo;;V:two  inc  r,te:;;..ker  Tlid^t  AP  Berlin  bureau  chief,  was  guest  of  i^®  l®7i?u  - — - 
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The  simile  column  forty-two  line  rate-maker  card  at  oeriin  oureau  cnier,  was  guesi  OI  ""  ---  V"-  “ - —  “  - .... 

a  cost  of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  honor  at  a  Milwaukee  Press  Club  ®totor  of  the  Daily  Texan,  Umversity  Th©  Coinra 

$57"“^^^^^  >“"?heon  recently.  Members  and  paper,  during  his  last  year  in - V^OIOTS - 

eighth  and  sixteenth  pajes  must  be  on  definite  copy  their  Wives  also  Were  hostS  tO  A1  v®  ‘  POVAT  M  cnTTCOiPT  j- 

schedule. _  Steinkopf  and  his  wife  at  dinner.  Faunce  Pendexter  has  been  named  ,  u  *  UooEL,  nraanagmg  edi- 

Classified  Rates:  ^  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  Events  taking  place  while  Serving  acting  editorial  Writer  of  the  Leutts-  for,  H^ton  Press  and  one  of  the 

40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  Were  described  by  the  two  AP  men.  place  Francis  K.  Punnton,  who  has  *®“  ®®^ 

- - -  Otto  Whittaker  reporter  Blue  field  become  executive  secretary  to  Gov-  J^®®*'  for  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  as  a  first 

SuBscRiPTroN  ^TES:  (W  emor  Sumner  Sewall.  Pendexter  was  m  toe  Army  Air  Corps. 


(W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  for  the  past  ®*^®^  Sewall.  Pendexter  w^  ^®^®^  JJJ  Army  Air  Cor,^ 

Canada,  $4..50:  Foreign.  $5. _  three  years,  is  now  connected  with  Promoted  from  the  news  staff  of  the  ”®  “If.  “rst  World  War  as 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  the  advertising  department  of  the  •fournal.  He  is  a  son  of  the  novelist,  3 .  private  at  Ellington  Field,  Texas. 
sub$cription8  in  any  one  organization— whether  ^  n  y-$  Hu&h  Pendexter  Lieut.  RoUSSel  haS  been  Succeeded  bv 

paid  for  by  the  company  or  iodividualt.  Three  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Com-  I'enaexier.  w  t 

subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  pany  at  Roanoke.  Va.  J*  Holton  Messick,  reporter,  Spring*  A  ?  with  W.  L.  Vennell 

or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  ApM  fVCacc  ^  assistant  managing  editor,  both 

subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  Stanley  E.  Kalish  and  Mrs.  Kalish  Repuoucan,  has  been  many  years’  exneripnrp  on 

one  year  at  $3.  each,  or  individual  subscriptions  announce  the  birth  of  a  danohter  ^  absence  to  enter  a  c  •  U  J  experience  on 

for  five  ye.r.  at  $15:  Bdditio.nil  .ub«:ription.  on  West  Coast  armament  rxlant  Scripps- Howard  newspapers. 


Betsy  Ann,  born  June  24  at  Columbia  ^®*^  Goast  armament  plant. 


for  five  years  at  $15;  additional  subscriptions  on  n  .  a  ,  •  Xw-  “  West  Coast  armamssnf  nlanf  ^ripps-ilOWarcl  newspapers, 

the  same  bR.i.-namely.  $3  eich.  Betsy  Ann,  bom  June  24  at  Columbia  '^®*^  armament  plant.  tt  •*  j  u 

Member:  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Na-  hospital.  Kalish  is  picture  editor  of  George  W.  Edman,  managing  editor,  ^^'^g®^f‘*f^y>Uiiif®«PressbaM- 
rional  Editorial  AssocUtion,  National  Better  Business  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  „  *®,  ’^“"®  ^  “®  ^ 

Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cii^lations,  with  c..  j  u  i.  .  ,  Eaole  has  resimed  ag  olarlr  arsd  Gorps  Officers’  Training  School  at 

an  average  audited  net  pud  ** A.  B.  C.*' circulation  Erie  Seyareid  has  been  aoDointed  .  resignea  as  cierK  and  w-  xj  u  u 

ever>-  Saturday  in  the  year  as  follows: _  nf  fhs.  trustee  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  He  has  been  ap- 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1941 . 

11,551 

12,351 

•  1940 . 

11,653 

12,473 

‘  1939 . 

12;227 

13,069 

•  1938 . 

12.141 

13.05:{ 

•  1937 . 

11,738 

12.779 

‘  1936 . 

10.855 

12.064 

•  1935 . 

10,178 

11.206 

•  1934 . 

9.651 

10,607 

‘  193.3 . 

8.625 

9,819 

•  1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

•  1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

•  19.30 . 

10,403 

11,417 

•  192<» . 

10,180 

11,564 

Eric  Sevareid  has  been  appointed  ^®®  resigned  as  clerk  and 

chief  of  toe  Columbia  Broad^ting  fbe  Berkshire  Symphonic  ,**®  ^®" 

Svstem’s  Washinirton  opwr  F„.ron..  festival  of  which  he  was  one  of  toe  POffffef^  »  firs*  lieutenant. 


System’s  Washington  news  bureau,  .®f  which  he 

succeeding  Albert  Whmer,  who  re-  °riginal  incorporators. 


Ensign  R.  B.  Huffman,  a  St.  Peters- 


signs  as  of  July  1  to  be  commissioned  Allen  Bradley,  Jr.,  formerly  Evening  Indepei^eiU 

a  major  in  toe  public  relations  staff  f^®  Chicago  Tribune  city  and  pic-  staffman  before  gomg  on  duty  with  the 
of  the  Army.  ture  desks,  has  resigned  to  join  the  stationed  at  the  Jack- 

Bill  Nelson,  formerly  of  News-  *^®  sonville,  Fla.,  naval  air  station  as  an 

week’s  science  department,  has  left  Raymond  Horton,  telegraph  editor  , 

for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  accept  “*®  Schenectady  Union-Star  and  Percival,  former  St.  Petersburg 

a  job  as  staff  reporter  for  El  Mundo  forhierly  telegraph  editor,  Binghamton  (^*3-)  Times  staffman,  has  been  ord- 
and  toe  Puerto  Rico  World-Journal.  Horton  are  the  parents  ®i'®‘l  report  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla, 

Mrs.  Nelson  will  follow  him  in  a  few  ®  ®°‘'  bom  June  19.  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Suite  1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.Y. 


"The  American  Army  is  rapidly  becoming  the  best 
armed,  best  equipped,  best  fed  lighting  machine  in  the 
world.  A  10-cent  War  Savings  Stamp  buys  three  bullets, 
and  this  machine  gun  fires  900  of  them  a  minute.  I 
know  one  way  I  can  do  my  part  — Ivy  TUI  H  Hurts.” 


"1  know  where  I'll  get  work  after  the  war  and  where  my 
son  will  find  a  job  when  he  gets  back.  We'll  be  making 
all  the  things  people  want  and  can't  get  now.  What 
will  they  use  for  money? ...  the  Bonds- and  Stamps  we 
are  all  buying  today.  Buy  Your  Tomorrow  Todoy.” 


Gentlemen: 

We  are  running  the  attached 
1000-line  advertisement  in  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  and  towns  at 
or  near  our  plants  and  sales 
offices.  It  is  a  "lif table" 
idea  which  any  advertiser  can 
use  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds. 

Some  extra  mats  of  the  heading 
and  the  illustrations,  with 
the  general  copy  accompanying 
these  drawings,  have  been  made. 
We  have  left  the  bottom  portion 
and  the  signature  blank  so 
any  advertiser  can  fill  in  his 
own  message  and  logotype. 

To  any  newspaper  advertising 
manager  who  writes  in  for  them, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  one  or 
more  of  the  above-described 
mats,  gratis.  He  should 


"I  know  thac  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy,  we  will 
need  an  air  force  and  a  navy  bigger  than  all  others 
combined.  An  air  force  and  a  navy  like  that  will  cost 
at  least  $65,909,000,000.  I  know  one  way  I  can  help — 


"I  know  what  my  wife  will  want  when  the  U-boats 
have  been  put  on  ice.  She'll  want,  among  other  things, 
a  new  refrigerator.  What  will  we  use  for  money?  .  .  . 
the  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  we  are  all  buying  today. 

Buy  Your  Tomorrow  Today.” 


"I  know  this  is  a  machine  war.  I  know  the  American 
Army  has  the  hardest  striking  power  of  any  in  the 
world.  Tanks,  jeeps  and  other  ordnance  are  costing 
at  least  $45,347,000,000.  I  know  one  way  1  can  surely 
help— Buy  TUI  H  Hurh.” 


"1  know  what  we'll  all  want  when  Johnnie  comes  r/</;»g 
home.  We  ll  want  new  automobiles  with  all  the  im¬ 
provements  the  war  will  bring  in  motors,  bodies,  mileage. 
What  will  we  use  for  money?  You  know  what  we’ll  use. 

Buy  Your  Tomorrow  Today,” 


Yours  sincerely 


To  Hol|i  Win  Mm  Woe  and  to  speed  the  Fieaidcat't  pro¬ 
gram  for  195,000  planet  in  '4Z  and  *45,  Alcoa  it  today 
^  making  ihrw  timet  at  much  aluminnm  at  it  made  five 
yeai*  ago. 

Thit  prodoction,  due  to  the  more  than  $215,000,000 


To  inloy  Mm  Fooco,  the  American  peopde  will  find  an 
annual  production  capacity  of  2,100,000,000  pounds  of 
the  metal  which  induttrtal  designers  are  already  planning 
to  use  in  producing  better  automobilet,  better  house¬ 
hold  appliaitoet,  better  conttmetion,  better  methods  of 
packaging.  '« 

Those  iar-eighted  people  who  buy  War  Bonds  rod 
Stamps  today  will  have  the  whorcwiihal  with  which  tei 
buy  these  thmgs  tomorrow.  On  that  day  when  peace 
cornea,  the  American  people  will  not  be  satiafind  with' 
tabstitutm.  -They  will  want  more  and  better  thing* 
which  will  create  m«R  jeba  is  the  poat-war  world. 


801  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


self-fisaiioed  expansion  by  the  Aluminum  Company, 
must  bem  added  to  expanitoo  by  others  in -private  indns- 


I  try  and'to  the  program  now  under  way  financed  Hf  the 
Government.  'Thia  it  mote  thaa  it  it  etumaied  0U  the 
«  Ania'mrwM*  Can  make  in  19^. 

Aag  chit  aluminnm  is  costing  American  uxptycra 
25%  icm  than  it  coat  before  the  war  broke  tmr  in  Europe. 


Advertiser's  Copy 
and  Signature 
Would  Go  Here 


24— C  IRCULATION 
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Tells  How  Carrier 
Turnover  Can  Be 
Held  to  Minimum 

Lon  Hildebrand  oi  Stockton 
Record  Offers  Eight 
Specific  Suggestions 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Building  and  maintaining  a  carrier 
boy  organization  during  wartime  pre¬ 
sent  problems  which  vary  according 
to  commvinities,  but  many  newspapers 
are  feeling  this  matter  of  turnover 
more  keenly  this  summer  than  ever 
before.  Boys  are  being  attracted  to 
other  jobs  for  the  summer  and  the 
need  for  greater  attention  to  this 
problem  is  apparent  to  all  circula¬ 
tors. 

Offers  Eight  Seggestieas 

We  have  turned  to  Lon  M.  Hilde¬ 
brand,  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  for 
advice,  based  on  his  informative  pa¬ 
per  read  before  the  recent  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
convention  in  San  Francisco.  He  of¬ 
fers  the  following  eight-point  program 
for  consideration; 

(1)  Sell  the  parents  on  the  value 
of  the  route  in  business  training  as 
well  as  earnings. 

(2)  See  that  the  boy  gets  his  due 
profit  even  if  extra  supervision  is 
necessary. 

(3)  Continue  all  advancement  pro¬ 
grams  and  increase  their  attractive¬ 
ness  to  the  boy. 

(4)  Keep  their  incentive  to  continue 
on  routes  by  giving  trips  to  the 
beaches  and  mountains. 

(5)  Do  not  make  his  work  burden¬ 
some,  but  allow  him  time  for  his 
school  activities,  scout  work,  etc. 

(6)  Give  your  carrier  organization 
as  much  publicity  in  your  newspaper 
columns  as  space  permits,  using  pic- 
tiu-es  and  stories  telling  what  you  are 
doing  to  help  these  boys  and  the  com- 
mimity  they  serve. 

(7)  Advance  your  boys  into  better 
positions  in  the  organization  as  op¬ 
enings  occur. 

(8)  Work  with,  not  against,  your 
school  authorities  for  they  are  in  a 
position  to  help  you  in  the  selection 
of  the  right  type  of  boys  who  will 
make  you  the  best  carriers. 

SviRiner  Turaever  Great 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  carrier 
turnover  in  California,  Mr.  Hildebrand 
pointed  out  that  newspapers  circulat¬ 
ing  in  the  agricultural  and  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  seem  to  have  been 
hit  hardest.  “One  circulator  in  the 
South  reports  only  a  10%  turnover, 
while  at  the  Record  we  are  experi- 
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encing  a  50%  change  in  our  city  car¬ 
riers  and  as  high  as  75%  in  some  of 
our  suburban  territory,”  he  said. 

“Boys  are  told  that  they  can  earn 
$4.00  to  $5.00  a  day  working  in  the 
fruit  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens,” 
he  continued.  “There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  we  can  hold  those  boys 
who  are  industrious  and  anxious  to 
earn  real  money  on  our  routes  at 
salaries  we  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
face  of  this  competition.  For  that 
reaspn,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
persuade  them  to  stay,  but  suggest 
that  they  take  a  leave  of  absence  from 
their  routes  and  try  out  their  new 
jobs. 

“K  a  boy  happens  to  be  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  carrier,  we  promise  him 
his  route  when  he  returns.  It  is  my 
belief  that  many  of  these  boys  wiU 
be  back  looking  for  their  routes  after 
a  few  days  working  in  the  fields  when 
they  find  that  conditions  there  are  not 
as  rosy  as  they  expected  to  find  them. 
In  fact,  this  prediction  is  already  com¬ 
ing  true  for  at  this  writing  two  of  our 
carriers  have  returned  to  their  routes 
after  one  day’s  work  in  the  country. 

“We  are  using  as  many  of  our  boys 
as  possible  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
plant.  Such  employment,  even  if  only 
a  few  hours  daily,  will  aid  materially 
in  holding  your  boys. 

Eat*  Up  In  Snmmar 

“One  circulator  says  that  summer 
time  is  vacation  time  and  even  your 
carriers  feel  it  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  circulator  thinks  it  a  good  policy 
to  ease  up  on  route  and  selling  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  older  carriers  and  let  the 
new  boys  carry  the  load  for  a  while. 
In  other  words,  don’t  wear  out  the 
boy’s  interest  in  his  work  by  making 
his  route  a  burden  during  the  vacation 
months  when  he  feels  like  letting  up 
a  little.  I  believe  this  is  good  psy- 
chol(^. 

“Increasing  the  size  of  a  boy’s  route 
by  combining  two  routes  into  one  or 
three  routes  into  two,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  boy’s  earnings,  is  being  done 
by  some  circulation  managers  with 
success.  Increased  earnings  usually 
satisfy  a  carrier  for  a  while,  but  after 
a  few  months  at  the  new  increased 
salary  he  soon  forgets  the  old  figure 
and  the  new  pay  schedule  is  his  stand¬ 
ard.  Care  must  be  used  in  salary 
increases  for  once  established  they 
are  usually  permanent. 

Trips,  prizes  and  contests  seem  to 
be  on  the  upward  trend.  Dinners, 
shows  and  parties  are  always  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  means  of  holding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  boys.  Summer  camps, 
where  the  carrier  can  spend  one  or 
two  weeks  vacation  at  no  cost  to 
himself,  are  popular  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  ITie  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  these  camps  is  too  high  for 
most  of  the  smaller  papers  but  a 
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joint  camp  operated  by  two  or  more 
papers  has  been  suggested  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  problem. 

Publicin  Carrier  Activities 

A  carrier  boy  like  to  see  his  name 
and  picture  in  your  publication.  It 
makes  him  feel  that  he  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  your  organization.  A 
recent  edition  of  the  Woodland  Dem¬ 
ocrat  carried  a  5-column  spread  with 
photographs  of  their  carrier-salesmen, 
explaining  the  “Character  Building 
Plan”  of  the  Democrat’s  “Merit  Sys¬ 
tem.” 

An  advancement  program,  whereby 
the  carrier  is  regarded  each  week  or 
month  for  special  services  rendered, 
is  being  used  successfully  by  many 
of  our  members.  Among  these  are 
the  “Golden  Rule  Advancement,” 
used  by  J.  C.  Buttemer  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate  and  Ed  Buhrle  of 
the  Glendale  News-Press;  the  “Yard¬ 
stick  Advancement  Program,”  by  Phil 
Knox  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
the  “Defense  Bond  Awards,”  by  Jabe 
Casaday  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  Examiner  carriers  are  awarded 
$175.00  in  war  bonds  for  14  months 
of  continuous  service  and  less  amounts 
for  shorter  periods. 

Help  Boys  Make  Profit 

To  offset  a  public  impression  that  a 
newspaper  carrier  boy  loses,  through 
bad  accounts,  more  money  than  he 
earns  for  himself,  the  Humboldt 
Standard  and  Times  is  guaranteeing 
their  carrier-salesmen  at  least  80% 
of  their  possible  profit  in  addition  to 
giving  them  proper  supervision  to  see 
that  they  make  as  much  profit  above 
this  80%  as  possible.  'This  system 
gives  the  carrier  a  sense  of  security 
for  he  knows  approximately  how 
much  money  he  will  have  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

With  tire  rationing  and  a  threat  of 


gasoline  rationing  in  the  immediate 
future,  delivery  to  our  country  sub¬ 
scribers  becomes  an  acute  problem. 
At  the  Record,  I  have  already  dis¬ 
continued  three  motor  routes  which 
operated  outside  our  trading  territory. 
In  our  suburban  districts  I  hope  to 
keep  our  delivery  service  intact  by 
spotting  bundles  in  the  closer  con¬ 
centrated  areas  for  carriers  using 
bicycles  or  horses.  Those  subscribers 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  this  method 
will  be  transferred  to  mail.  Other 
circulation  managers  are  following  this 
same  procedure,  curtailing  motor  de¬ 
livery  and  establishing  more  bicycle 
routes  in  the  smaller  communities. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  when  this  emer¬ 
gency  is  over,  we  will  realize  that 
perhaps  those  restrictions  that  have 
been  forced  upon  us,  will,  in  the  end 
be  of  help.  By  concentratmg  on  our 
circulation  which  lies  closer  to  home 
we  will  have  cut  our  operating  costs 
and  saved  many  dollars. 

N 

Boston  Newsboys  * 

1-A  in  the  Army 

About  96%  of  the  newspaper  boys 
of  the  Burroughs  Newsboy  Foundation 
in  Boston  who  have  been  called  up 
for  military  service,  have  passed  their 
physical  examinations.  The  Foimda- 
tion  says  that  only  about  50%  of  all 
young  men  in  the  nation  pass  similar 
tests. 

The  Foundation  says  that  the  high 
percentage  of  physically  fit  news  car¬ 
riers  is  due  to  the  complete  medical, 
dental,  nutritional,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  that  it  has  provided 
for  its  boys  since  1927. 

The  Foundation  is  “devoted  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  specialized  needs  of  boys  who 
work  on  the  street,  principally  news¬ 
boys,  but  also  bootblacks,  sidewalk 
vendors,  and  messengers.” 


Always  a  Great  National  Pastime  .  .  . 

BASEBALL  NOW  A  "DEFINITE 
RECREATIONAL  ASSET" 

In  his  famous  letter  to  Judge  Landis  on 
the  wartime  status  of  baseball.  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

"I  honestly  feel  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  country  to  keep  baseball  going  ...  a 
definite  recreational  asset — and  thorough¬ 
ly  worthwhile.” 

In  thus  calling  public  attention  dramatically  to  the  inspira¬ 
tional  and  patriotic  value  of  baseball,  the  President  indirectly 
included  the  nation’s  newspapers,  because  for  every  fan  who 
sees  a  ball  game,  there  are  at  least  twenty  fans  who  read 
about  it  in  their  daily  papers. 

The  newspaper  business,  like  the  baseball  business,  per¬ 
forms  a  vital  wartime  service  which  may  not  be  fully  recog¬ 
nized  in  times  of  peace.  And  keyed  to  these  wartime  services 
of  the  newspapers  are  the  services  of  Whitlock  and  Company 
which,  too,  take  on  new  imporunce  as  the  need  for  them 
increases. 

1/  yAH  mren*t  fmmilimr  tvIlA  mil  that  Whitlock  mnd  Compmmy  emo  o§mc  Ijb  helping 
solve  yomr  soertime  eirculmtion  prohlemss  tmrile  for  m  copy  of  the  nete  prospectus, 

**10  Advmntemes  of  lAff  Economy  Eeoding  PUm,**  It  ssiU  be  sent  promptly^ 
emd  ot  no  obligetion. 
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An 

Opportunity 

Our  government  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  soundest  investment  in  the 
world,  through  the  purchase  of  United  States 
War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  to  back  up  the  armed  forces. 

This  investment  is  an  obligation  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  the 
Victory  program. 

Let  us  all  invest  for  Victory. 


U.  S.  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
are  on  sale  in  Post  Offices,  Stores, 
Business  and  Financial  Institutions, 
Schools,  Theatres,  and  IBM  Offices 
throughout  the  Country 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Bob  Allen  Joins 
Army  as  Major 
In  Intelligence 

"Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round"  Column  to  Continue 
Under  Pearson's  Direction 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 
Bob  Allen,  outspoken,  fighting  and 
colorful  half  of  the  famed  Pearson- 
Alien  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
combination,  has 
been  rarin’  to 
get  into  the  fight 
since  the  Japs 
sneaked  up  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Even  before 
that  infamous 
incident  he  had 
seen  an  eventual 
U.  S.  embroil¬ 
ment  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  had  warned 
the  nation  t  o 
prepare  for  it 
and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  U.  S.  would  have  to 
crush  Hitler’s  legions  before  it  ever 
could  feel  secure  again.  He’s  said 
for  a  long  time  that  he  wanted  to  help 
do  the  job. 

Last  summer  while  covering  the 
Army  maneuvers  in  Louisiana,  a  high 
ranking  officer  asked  him  to  accept  a 
commission  and  be  one  of  his  aides, 
but  Allen,  a  veteran  of  the  last  war, 
turned  it  down,  because,  as  he  said, 
“I  don’t  want  to  get  stuck  behind  a 
desk  while  the  rest  of  the  boys  are 
doing  the  fighting.” 

Now  Major  in  G-2 
More  recently,  he  was  offered  a 
commission  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  but 
he  turned  that  down  also  for  the  same 
reason.  He  would  have  been  assigned 
to  a  cavalry  regiment  and  he  might 
have  felt  at  home  there  because  he 
was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  during 
World  War  I,  a  captain  later. 

However,  he  turned  thumbs  down 
on  it;  he  wanted  to  be  near  action. 

Well,  it  looked  very  much  this  week 
like  he  was  going  to  have  his  wish. 

The  War  Department  announced 
that  Allen  had  been  commissioned  a 
major  in  G-2  and  will  report  for 
duty  on  July  6. 

Major  Allen  will  undergo  a  one 
month  to  six  weeks’  training  period 
after  which  he  will  be  sent  abroad. 

Allen’s  step  into  service  does  not 
materially  affect  the  colunm,  George 
A.  Carlin,  general  manager  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
the  feature,  said.  It  will  continue 
under  Drew  Pearson’s  direction  “for 
the  duration.” 

Pearson  said  his  colleague  “con¬ 
tinues  to  have  a  partnership  interest 
in  the  trade  mark.” 

Allen  is  over  40  and  was  not  likely 
to  be  drafted  for  active  service. 

Talent  Search  Continues 
ANOTHER  STEP  in  Science  Service’s 
search  for  science  talent  among  high 
school  students  was  taken  this  week 
with  announcement  in  Washington 
that  nine  girls  and  31  boys  have  been 
invited  to  the  nation’s  capital  July 
13-15  to  compete  for  20  Westinghouse 
science  scholarships  in  the  Science 
Talent  Search  conducted  by  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  sponsored  by  Sci¬ 
ence  Service.  The  youngsters  will 
compete  for  science  scholarships  total¬ 
ing  $8,400. 

NBA  Service  lottings 
JEAN  GRAFFIS,  NEA  Service  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  who  recently 
returned  to  America  after  spending 


five  months  in  German  detention 
camps,  has  taken  charge  of  NEA’s 
Pacific  Bureau.  He  and  his  family 
now  are  on  the  coast. 

Sherman  Montrose,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Bureau,  now  is  attached  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  as  photographic  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Phil  Bessey,  NEA  sales  representa¬ 
tive  in  Chicago,  is  on  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  he  will  spend  two 
months  handling  business  matters. 

New  Chicago  Sun  Strip 

THE  Chicago  Sun  this  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  adventure  strip  en¬ 
titled  “Captain  Midnight,”  a  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  feature  to  be  syndicated 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate.  The 
strip  has  been  developed  by  the  Sun, 
bas^  on  the  radio  show  of  the  same 
name  sponsored  by  the  Wander  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Sun  has  leased  the  name 
from  the  Wander  organization  and  the 
war  adventures  of  the  flier  are  being 
adapted  to  the  continuity  strip  form 
by  Sun  staff  artists. 

Has  Space-Saving  Panel 

DRAWING  good  response  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  ’Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  currently 
is  offering  “Dear  Diary,”  by  Becky,  a 
new,  easy-to-spot,  humorous,  space¬ 
saving  six-day  cartoon  feature.  In 
single  column  only,  the  panel  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Rebecca  Falconer. 
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for  active  duty  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  following  his  recent  enlistment. 

Richard  Dugan,  Cleveland  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Army.  He  is  the  second  Cleve¬ 
land  manager  drafted  in  the  last 
three  months. 

Duane  Kellam,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Galveston  News,  is  now  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Corps  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  Don  Kleiwer. 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  whose  graphic 
story  of  the  fall  of  Singapore  won 
widespread  praise,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  by  the  University  of  Richmond. 

Lois  Lorraine,  radio  publicist,  has 
been  appointed  WEAF  press  repre¬ 
sentative  by  Sherman  Gregory,  sta¬ 
tion  manager.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
New  York  American,  New  York  Post 
and  the  World  Telegram,  and  was 
with  CBS  before  she  opened  her  own 
agency. 

Walter  T.  Murphy,  formerly  of  the 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  in  recent  months  a 
member  of  the  Division  of  Informa- 
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tion  staff  of  the  Michigan  Council  of 
Defense,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  now  at 
Fort  Custer. 

Denis  Sneigr,  former  reporter, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  since  Janu¬ 
ary  on  the  public  relations  staff  at 
Ellington  Field,  Texas,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  a  staff  member  of  The  Yank, 
newspaper  for  servicemen  abroad.  He 
is  a  private,  first  class. 

Lester  Hamilton,  co-publisher  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press,  has  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  at  Randolph  Field  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late 
humorist,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army  as 
a  private  because  he  was  “tired  of 
waiting  to  be  called  up”  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  reserve.  He  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.) 
Citizen  and  had  filed  for  Congress. 

Everett  Collier,  Houston  Chronicle 
reporter,  will  report  to  Notre  Dame 
University  July  6  for  training  as  a 
Navy  midshipman. 

Paul  Welsh,  copyreader,  Baltimore 
Morning  Sun,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army. 

Alva  L.  Haygood,  sports  editor, 
Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald -Journal, 
has  joined  the  Army  and  will  report 
at  Fort  McPherson  this  weekend. 

Everett  Lee  Shirley,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  reporter,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  Air  Corps  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

Joseph  Phelon,  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  first  lieutenant.  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Camp  Edwards,  Mass.,  for 
active  duty. 

James  J.  Roche,  of  Boston  Post  city 
staff,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Navy. 

Eldward  P.  Horne,  copy  boy,  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advertiser,  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  July  1. 

Jack  Broudy,  of  Boston  Traveler  re¬ 
write  staff,  was  inducted  on  June  25. 
He’s  at  Fort  Devens. 

Lorin  McMullin,  sports  editor.  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  assigned  to 
the  press  section  of  the  Air  Corps. 
Warren  Agee,  Star-Telegram  reporter, 
has  joined  the  Coast  Guard. 

Delbert  Willis,  courthouse  reporter. 
Fort  Worth  Press,  will  enter  the  Army 
Officers’  Candidate  School,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  July  7. 

Harold  S.  Humphrey,  city  editor, 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  and  will  report  July  9  at  Fort 
Frances  E.  Warren  near  Cheyenne. 

Maynard  Hill,  capitol  reporter. 
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^  Wh«n 

Readers  Search  vA 
Minutely,  They  Appre¬ 
ciate  Reading  Quality 

e  Everybody  has  his  pri¬ 
vate  motives  for  reading 
papers  today  —  motives 
sometimes  beyond  possibil¬ 
ity  of  editorial  planning  and 
appreciation.  When  papers 
are  thus  searched,  reading 
quality  such  as  Certified 
Mats  impart  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
subscribers. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y, 
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Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  lefi| 
June  26  for  Fort  Custer,  Michigan,  to 
become  a  voluntary  officer  candidate - 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jour-^ 
nal  editorial  staff  for  13  years  and  I 
wrote  a  column  syndicated  through " 
Federated  Publications.  i 

A1  Halverson,  former  reporter,  >11. 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is  a  lieu-* 
tenant  with  the  U.  S.  Engineers  at 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 


r 


Wedding  Bells 


MRS.  INDIA  MOFFETT,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  I 
Herbert  Threlkeld  Edwards  of  Ne*  * 
York,  in  Chicago,  June  19.  Mrs.  Ed-p 
wards,  who  has  been  on  the  editoriili 
staff  of  the  Tribune  since  1918,  except] 
for  the  years  between  1924  and  1931 
when  her  children  were  small,  wil: 
continue  her  work  with  the  new, 
paper. 

Marion  Byrd  Robins,  society  edito- 
Conway  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democnt‘ 
and  daughter  of  its  publisher,  Fran! 

E.  Robins,  June  28  to  Lieut.  Willian  , 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  Aii  *" 
Corps  officer  now  stationed  at  Waco  : 
Texas. 

Albert  Wiese,  of  the  San  Diegt 
(Cal.)  United  Press  bureau,  to  Mis  ^ 
Clara  May  Nordberg,  in  San  Diego 
June  28.  '• 

George  H.  Soule  and  Miss  Jean  11  KV 
Conder,  both  former  reporters  of  the  !  . 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  June  23  b 
St.  John’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C  • 
Miss  Ruth  Knudson,  in  charge  ol 
national  advertising  at  the  Evem»i 
Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  to  Alvi  ^ 
Johnson,  linotypist  on  the  same  paper 
Robert  W.  Ruth,  copyreader,  Balti-^ 
more  Morning  Sun,  and  Miss  Virginia^ 

A.  Null,  of  Cleveland,  in  Washington 


"MEET  YOU 
AT  THE  MEN'S  BAR" 

Every  clay,  advertising 
men,  publishers,  editors 
meet  in  The^  aldorf  Men’s 
Bar. They  like  the  comfort, 
hospitality  and  service. 
They  appreciate  the  fine 
foods  and  liquors.  Above 
all,  they  prize  this  unique 
Waldorf  corner  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  reserved  for  men. 
You’ll  probably  run  into 
more  of  your  associates 
here,  at  a  given  time,  than 
anywhere  in  New  York. 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  kwMc  •  4ltli  ta  Mtk  •  Na»  Talk 


Maybe  this  is  all  yoar  sales  machine  needs 


Funny  thing  .  .  •  you  go  through  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  motions  you’ve  always  gone  through,  but  the 
same  sales  results  don’t  always  happen. 

Certainly,  nothing  is  more  true  today. 

The  war  has  changed  the  amount  of  cash  in  people’s 
pockets  .  .  .  their  reading  habits  .  .  .  their  shopping 
habits  .  .  .  even  their  living  habits. 

What’s  been  going  on  in  New  York  State  is  a  per¬ 
fect  example.  We  mean,  of  course,  all  of  New 
York,  excepting  metropolitan  New  York  City, 
which  is  so  big  and  so  important  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately. 

But  upstate  .  .  .  through  wealthy  West¬ 
chester  and  on  north  .  .  .  tremendous 
things  have  been  happening.  Why,  in 
Buffalo  alone,  armament  expansion  is  so 
sharp  right  now,  they  are  actually  facing 
a  labor  shortage!  Upstate  cities — small, 
medium,  large,  clear  across  the  board — 
are  busy,  with  war  hirings  more  than 
counterbalancing  any  dislocations  from 
consumer  goods  factories. 


And,  don’t  forget  friend  farmer  in  all  this.  Upstate 
farm  income  has  been  running  40^/r  above  1941. 
Milk  output  has  outstripped  the  nation.  With  a 
good  summer  .  .  .  watch  him  go  to  town! 

Maybe  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  your  sales 
machine  can’t  function  as  profitably  here  as  it  might 
with  a  change  in  your  advertising  power.  Today, 
every  litde  cog  in  that  machine  needs  lubrication  to 
roll  free  and  fast.  Steady  schedules  in  MORE  New 
York  State  newspapers  will  do  that  for  you  . .  .  and 
pay  particular  he^  to  those  enterprising  sales  media 
listed  below. 


FOB  “New  Highs”  in  new  yobk  state 
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ODT  Postpones 
Return  Load 
Provision 

Gives  Until  luly  15 
To  Allow  More  Time 
For  General  Revision 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  June  29  postponed  from  July  1 
to  July  15  the  effective  date  of  the 
75%  return  load  provision  contained 
in  the  General  Orders  ODT  No.’s  3, 

4  and  5;  Bulletin  No.  45,  dated  July 
1,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  states. 

Postponement  was  issued  to  allow 
more  time  for  a  general  revision  of 
the  orders  governing  trucks  operated 
by  common,  contract  and  private  car¬ 
riers. 

ODT  Answers  Qaestiees 

Also  included  in  the  Bulletin  is  a 
report  of  ODT  answers  to  a  list  of 
questions  seeking  to  clarify  certain 
parts  of  ODT  order  6  and  general 
permit  6-1,  submitted  to  the  Local 
Delivery  Section  of  ODT  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  answers  were  made  by  E.  M. 
Brady,  chief  of  the  Local  Delivery 
Section.  The  questions  and  answers 
in  condensed  form  follow: 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  an  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  municipality  or  urban  com¬ 
munity,  or  continguous  municipalities  (par.  (a) 
Sec.  301.31),  what  procedure  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  determine  towns  that  are  contiguous 
to  a  metropolitan  city? 

A.  Newspapers  may  make  deliveries  to  all 
communities  and  suburban  towns  that  fall 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  the  city  of 
publication. 

Q.  Assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
deliveries  of  newspapers  on  the  outward  trip 
and  make  collections  and  pick-ups  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  would  such  an  arrangement  be 
termed  a  call  back  arrangement  and  therefore 
be  prohibited? 

A.  The  return  trip  would  be  considered  a 
call  back  and  would  be  prohibited  (Sec.  501.31). 
However,  newspapers  faced  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  should  take  it  up  with  their  local  ODT 
oHice  who  will  arrange  to  work  out  a  reason¬ 
able  solution. 

Q.  The  overall  25%  reduction  in  mileage 
under  plan  No.  1  (Permit  No.  6-1)  some¬ 
times  results  in  a  greater  mileage  percentage 
reduction  than  called  for  under  plan  No.  2. 
Was  such  a  situation  contemplated  as  the 
alternative  to  making  a  40%  reduction  under 
plan  No.  2? 

A.  Newspapers  electing  to  use  plan  No.  1 
must  make  a  25%  reduction  in  mileage  in 
addition  to  whatever  mileage  reduction  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  delivery  restrictions  applicable. 
Any  publisher  feeling  he  is  unduly  penalized 
by  the  application  of  plan  No.  1  may  adopt 
plan  No.  2. 

Q.  Are  motor  vehicles,  other  than  those  use<l 
for  actual  newspaper  deliveries  picking  up  re¬ 
turns  or  making  collections  under  the  terms 
of  Sec.  521,2000  (Permit  No.  6-1),  also 
required  to  make  a  25%  or  40%  reduction  in 
mileage? 

A.  ODT  Order  No.  6  and  General  Permit 
No.  6-1  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  trucks  or 
other  motor  vehicles  used  in  the  distribution 
and  delivery  of  newspapers.  Motor  vehicles 
used  by  salesmen,  reporters,  photographers, 
etc.  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
order  and  permit  and  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  against  their  use  at  present. 

Q.  If  under  a  joint  pooling  arrangement 
“A”  newspaper  distributes  the  newspapers  of 
“B”  publication,  how  is  the  credit  for  the 
mileage  saved  to  be  distributed? 

A.  Mileage  savings  effected  under  a  pooling 
plan  are  to  be  evenly  credited  to  the  news¬ 
papers  which  participated  in  the  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  allocation  of  mileage 
recorded  by  a  truck  of  a  contract  carrier 
engaged  in  making  deliveries  for  two  or 
more  newspapers,  or  by  a  truck  owned  and 
operated  by  one  newspaper  but  engaged  in 
making  deliveries  of  its  own  and  another  news¬ 
paper  or  newspapers  under  a  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  ? 

A.  Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the 
contract  carrier  to  lease  a  truck  or  trucks  to 
the  newspaper  or  newspapers  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  combined  deliveries,  the  re¬ 
sultant  savings  from  this  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  to  be  divided  among  the  participating 
newspapers  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  the  preceding  question. 


OFFERS  FREE  PAPERS 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  in 
a  full-page  advertisement  June  24 
notified  its  readers  that  it  will  send 
a  free  copy  daily  for  the  duration  to 
men  in  service  whose  families  are 
regular  subscribers  to  the  paper. 

■ 

Journalism  Prof. 
Soys  Radio  News 
Has  Helped  Press 

Newspapers  should  catch  up  with 
radio  research  and  use  their  ^dings 
to  sell  the  advantages  of  newspapers, 
Clifford  W.  Weigle,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  department  of  journalism,  re¬ 
ports  in  summarizing  a  study  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Printed  advertising  has  certain 
definite  advantages  over  audible  ad¬ 
vertising  but  this  must  be  sold  ag¬ 
gressively,”  Mr,  Weigle  said.  “All  the 
newspapers  want  is  a  half  hour  of  the 
reader’s  time,  but  we  have  to  keep 
fighting  to  get  that  half  hour. 

“Radio  has  several  hours  of  the 
reader’s  time,  and  children,  who  will 
be  the  newspaper  readers  of  tomor¬ 
row,  are  great  followers  of  radio.” 

Aqgrestive  Seiliag  Needed 
Aggressive  action  is  particularly 
essential  because  the  future  holds  fre¬ 
quency  modulation,  television  and 
facsimile  as  additional  factors  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  field  of  information, 
Mr.  Weigle  pointed  out. 

While  newspapers  obtained  $545,- 
000,000  for  advertising  in  1940  to  $200,- 
000,000  which  went  to  radio,  the  net¬ 
works  showed  a  gain  of  21.5%  to  a 
newspaper  increase  of  1.8%,  Mr.  Wei¬ 
gle  said.  A  survey  of  principal  ac¬ 
counts  showed  radio  taking  $26,000,- 
000  for  drugs  and  toilet  goods  adver¬ 
tising  to  $20,500,000  which  goes  to  the 
press,  and  $36,7M,000  for  groceries,  in¬ 
cluding  soap,  to  $33,000,00  going  to 
newspaper  accounts. 

Newspapers  have  $26,500,000  in  auto 
industry  and  petroleum  product  ac¬ 
count  advertising  to  radio’s  $8,000,000, 
Mr.  Weigle  noted,  yet  the  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  of  clothing,  confectioneries, 
soft  drinks  and  financial  and  insurance 
accoimts  increased  over  100%  in  1940. 

News  Programs  Increase 
News  and  commentators  comprised 
10  to  12%  of  the  total  radio  time  in 
1940,  Mr.  Weigle  reported,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  from  about  7%  before  the  war. 
He  estimated  the  radio  audience  for 
news  programs  has  increased  50% 
since  the  war. 

“Radio  has  not  succeeded  in  com¬ 
peting  with  newspapers  on  local 
news,”  Mr.  Weigle  said.  “Also,  it  has 
no  editorial  leadership.” 

“Radio  newscasts  were  aimed  at  the 
lowest  level  of  mentality, — those  who 
never  before  read  the  newspapers. 
This  created  an  interest  in  news  and 
helped  boost  the  sales  of  newspapers,” 
he  explained,  adding  the  warning  that 
“the  solution  of  the  radio  problem  will 
help  determine  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  press.” 

■ 

Soys  Gummed  Paper 
Hurts  Stamp  Soles 

A  suggestion  that  War  Stamps  be 
printed  on  other  than  gummed  paper 
was  offered  this  week  by  Ernest 
Walker,  assistant  circulation  manager, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  losses  incurred  by  News- 
Sentinel  newsboys  when  stamps  stuck 
together. 

In  a  letter  to  Howard  H.  Stodghill 
of  the  War  Savings  Staff,  Mr.  Walker 
pointed  out  that  stamps  stuck  to¬ 
gether  during  the  winter  months  and 
damp  weather  “but  it  has  become  so 


serious  during  the  summer  months 
that  our  sale  has  been  hindered.” 

A  few  carriers  already  have  stopped 
selling  the  stamps,  Mr.  Walker  said, 
because  of  their  losses  and  others 
have  as  high  as  $3  and  $4  of  stamps 
which  cannot  be  separated. 

BIG  FILM  CAMPAIGN 

Columbia  has  formulated  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  coordinated  national  magazine 
and  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
1942-43  season.  This  new  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  is  the  company’s  largest, 
according  to  a  statement  made  at  Co- 
liunbia’s  national  sales  convention  in 
New  York  by  David  A.  Lipton,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  company. 
The  major  portion  of  the  added  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  spent  in  some 
500  daily  newspapers  in  200  key 
cities.  During  the  past  season 
Columbia  engaged  in  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  campaigns  on  eight 
pictures  and  extensive  newspaper 
campaigns  on  15  pictures.  The  coming 
season  will,  however,  bring  a  closer 
coordination  of  both  media  in  order 
to  pre-sell  the  films  in  advance  and 
then,  with  localized  newspaper  space, 
follow  up  this  attention  to  the  theaters’ 
box-offices.  Substantial  provision  has 
also  been  made  in  Columbia’s  budget 
for  weekly  and  monthly  mass-appeal 
magazines. 

CONTRACT  SIGNED 

A  two-year  contract,  covering  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  and  Chicago  Daily 
Telegraph,  racing  publications,  has 
been  signed  by  the  management  with 
the  Chicago  Elditorial  Association, 
AFL  affiliate  of  the  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  five-day  week,  vacations, 
severance  pay  and  seniority  rating, 
the  latter  a  new  feature  in  an  AFL 
union  contract  covering  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  A  seniority  rating  for  all 
employes  is  established,  under  terms 
of  the  contract.  Total  years  of  em¬ 
ployment  ih  the  service  of  the  two 
publications  constitute  an  employe’s 
service  record. 

SWEDISH  WRITER  HERE 

Sten  Hedman,  correspondent  of 
Daghens  Nyheter,  leading  Swedish 
daily,  arriv^  in  this  country  last 
week  for  a  special  four  months’  tour 
and  while  here  will  file  to  his  news¬ 
paper  in  Stockholm  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  war  effort.  Stedman  for  years 
has  been  Swedish  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service. 

USES  NEW  TYPE 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol-Times 
has  introduced  new  Corona  type  face 
in  its  regular  editions.  ’The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  paper  on 
June  23. 


Texas  Group  Pledges 
FuU  War  Aid 

Waco,  Texas,  June  29 — While  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
meeting  in  the  63rd  annual  session  here 
recently,  pledged  anew  their  all-out 
service  to  the  nation  in  its  war  efforts, 
they  imanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
saying,  “We  urge  extreme  care  on  the 
part  of  government  agencies,  which 
have  the  responsibility  of  making 
civilian  regulations,  in  seeing  to  it  that 
these  regulations  actually  help  the  war 
effort  and  not  hinder  it” 

“This  caution  is  vital,”  the  resolu¬ 
tion  pointed  out,  “so  that  the  economic 
structure  of  the  nation  will  not  ^ 
needlessly  disrupted  through  lack  of 
thoughtful  preparation.”  Without  men¬ 
tioning  specific  orders  the  resolution 
pointed  out  that  certain  original  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  ODT  and  OPA  would 
have  wrought  irreparable  havoc  had 
they  not  been  radically  modified  in 
response  to  popular  protest. 

James  F.  Donahue,  Tyler  Courier- 
Times,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
body,  superceding  Dave  M.  Warren, 
Panhandle  Herald;  Luther  Watson, 
Nolan  County  News,  Sweetwater,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  Deskins 
Wells,  Wellington  Leader,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Canyon  News,  was  awarded  the 
A.  H.  Belo  cup,  presented  each  year 
by  the  Dallas  News,  for  the  best  all¬ 
round  weekly  newspaper,  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  was  accorded  the  Scurry 
County  Times,  Snyder. 


FORD  NAMED  DEAN 

Missoula,  Mont.,  June  29 — James 
L.  C.  Ford  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  here,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dean  Emeritus  Arthur  L.  Stone,  & 
who  has  retired  after  30  years  of  * 
service.  Ford,  who  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  in  the  jour-  • 
nalism  department  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  will  assume 
his  new  post  on  Sept.  1.  His  news¬ 
paper  record  includes  12  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  New  York  City  with  the 
United  Press  and  New  York  office  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experiena 


Rooters  flat 

SowToble-yrlmmer 

Jig  Saw-Oriii 

or*  d«tcrib«d  in  an  illustratad 
bulletin.  Writ*  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.z  INC. 

910  East  I38lh  St.  at  East  River  New  York, N  Y. 


Intelligent  writ^  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  reqtiire 
solid  badeground,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the 
unworthy. 


Youth- 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNa  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dalta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wackw  Driye 
Chicago.  HL 

A  nation-toide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Pnfessional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 
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’le  not  doing  any  this 


snnunei.. 


Ther*  w*r«  a  few  customers  in  the  store.  Mr. 
Psmith  took  his  time  taking  care  of  them.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  eager  young  man  writh  the  brief 
case. 

“If  it’s  about  advertising,”  he  frowned,  “we're  not 
doing  any  this  summer.” 

“But,  Mr.  Psmith!  Don't  5'ou  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  ?” 

“Of  course,  of  course  .  .  .  but  we're  not  doing  any 
this  summer,"  interrupted  Mr.  Psmith. 

And  the  cash  register  was  strangely  quiet. 

if  if  if 

Several  space  pedlers  were  resting  comfortably  in 
the  cool  reception  room.  One  or  two  were  catching 
up  on  their  reading. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  the  busy  account  executive,  came  to  the 
door.  “Who  wants  to  see  me?''  he  asked. 

Six  men  stood  up. 


“Well,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  his  best  professional 
manner,  “if  it's  about  advertising  for  the  You  Know 
account,  we're  not  doing  anything  this  summer.” 

“Don't  you  believe  in  advertising?”  sang  out  the 
pedlers'  chorus. 

“Don't  be  silly,  boys,”  Forsyth  replied.  “It's  just 
that  we're  not  doing  anything  this  summer" 

if  if  if 

The  publisher's  desk  was  piled  with  papers.  His 
head  was  piled  with  problems  .  .  .  national  off  .  .  . 
retailers  griping  .  .  .  newsprint  up  ...  no  tires  .  .  . 
men  being  drafted.  .  . 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  representative  stuck  his  head 
in  the  door.  Mr.  Smith-John,  the  puzzled  publisher, 
looked  up. 

“If  it's  about  advertising,”  he  said,  "we're  not  doing 
any  this  summer," 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  rep  started  to  say  something. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind  and  walked  out. 


if  if  if 

Guess  that's  why  we're  using  this  ADVERTISEMENT  .  .  . 

The  way  we  figure  it,  somebody’s  got  to  prime  the  pump  if  any  profits  are  to  pour  out. 
Whether  you  believe  in  advertising  or  not  is  really  beside  the  point. 

Realistically,  all  you  have  to  be  sure  of  is  that  you’re  doing  more  to  get  business  when  business 
is  harder  to  get. 

W’e  don’t  say  advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  salvation  of  your  summer,  any¬ 
more  than  you  might  say  that  to  a  local  merchant  or  an  agency  exec. 

AH  we  say  is,  that  youTl  do  much  better  with  it  than  youTl  ever  do  without  it. 

Why  don’t  you  sit  down  with  your  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  representative  and  talk  this  out 
constructively? 

You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

You  can  reach  us  at  the  same  old  stand  .  .  .  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York.  If  you’re 
in  a  hurry,  the  phone  number  is  BRyant  9-3052. 
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War  Photogs  Trained 
At  Signal  Corps  School 

By  JACK  PRICE 


IN  RECENT  MONTHS  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Signal  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  School,  but  since  the  subject 
concerned  a  military  operation  we 
could  not  talk  about  it.  This  week 
the  War  Department  released  an  offi¬ 
cial  story  about  the  school  and  it 
pleases  us  greatly  to  print  it  in  this 
column  because  it  will  answer  many 
of  the  questions  asked  of  us. 

The  release  says: 

“To  train  Army  personnel  in  the 
military  use  of  the  camera,  the  Army 
Photographic  School  is  now  operating 
with  expanded  facilities  at  the  Signal 
Corps  Photographic  Center,  Astoria, 
Long  Island.  The  school  formerly  was 
located  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Experienced  Men  Chosen 

“The  school  is  devoted  entirely  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  half 
of  whom  are  trained  in  still  picture 
photography  and  half  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  technique.  Those  chosen  for 
either  course  must  have  had  consider¬ 
able  photographic  experience  in  civil¬ 
ian  life  as  news  or  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  or  highly  advanced  ama- 
tures. 

“Training  at  the  school  is  available 
to  men  who  have  been  classified  as 
photographers  upon  their  induction 
into  the  Army  and  who  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  either  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Replacement  Training  Centers  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  or  Camp  Crowder, 
Mo.  Candidates  with  the  highest 
qualification  are  chosen  for  special 
photographic  training.  Those  selected 
spend  about  three  weeks  at  either 
Fort  Monmouth  or  Camp  Crowder  for 
basic  military  training  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  school  in  Astoria. 

“The  course  taught  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  School  does  not  cover  basic 
photography,  because  the  men  selected 
are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
fundamentals.  The  course  is  designed 
to  adapt  the  photographer  to  Army 
standards  of  procedure  and  technique. 
Subjects  are  grouped  under  the  classi¬ 
fications  of  mechanical  operations, 
physical  operations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  soldiers  are  also  instructed 
in  Army  organization. 

“Following  completion  of  the  course 
of  six  weeks’  training,  the  Army  pho¬ 
tographer  is  assigned  to  photographic 
companies,  each  consisting  of  motion 
picture  and  still  picture  units.  These 
units  serve  in  the  field  or  in  theatres 
of  operations  overseas  with  corps  or 
divisional  organizations  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces.  A  large  percentage 
of  Army  photographers  qualify  as 
noncommissioned  officers  or  as  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  higher  pay  brackets. 

“Military  photography  in  the  Army 
supplies  pictures  for  news  and  pub¬ 
licity,  intelligence  information,  train¬ 
ing  and  technical  illustration,  and  his¬ 
torical  records.  In  addition  to  record¬ 
ing  events  for  news  and  history  as  he 
did  in  the  World  War,  the  Army  pho¬ 
tographer  in  this  war  will  often  record 
details  in  the  combat  zone  for  tactical 
information,  since  the  latest  research 
and  developments  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  photography  to  show  the  fac¬ 
tual  disposition,  conditions  and  forces 
of  troops  for  study  by  intelligence 
officers.” 

$100  Bonus  to  Service  Men 

THE  MEETING  held  by  the  Press 

Photographers  Association  of  New 
York  on  June  15  ended  the  fiscal  year 


but  it  also  was  another  memorable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Each  year  it  has  staged  a  mam¬ 
moth  ball  and  dance  and  added  to  its 
coffers  but  always  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  its  members  with  an  under¬ 
standing  consideration  which  has  be¬ 
come  traditional  in  the  profession. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  sub¬ 
stantial  for  members  in  good  standing 
who  have  been  called  to  the  colors, 
the  association  voted  to  present  $100 
to  each  of  them.  At  present  there  are 
three  members  in  service  and  seven 
more  waiting  to  be  called.  Many 
more  members  are  preparing  to  sign 
up  and  a  sizeable  group  will  soon  be 
in  uniform. 

The  gift  or  bonus  will  not  be  based 
upon  military  grade.  However,  it  is 
quite  an  item  for  those  being  com¬ 
missioned,  since  the  officer’s  full  com¬ 
plement  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500.  This  sum  added  to  the  $1.'>0 
allowed  by  the  War  Department  en¬ 
ables  the  men  to  equip  themselves 
without  difficulty. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  fine 
deeds  accomplished  by  the  association. 
When  the  government  first  offered 
War  Bonds  to  the  public,  this  organ¬ 
ization  bought  $15,000  of  them.  At 
Christmas  time,  members  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  received  substantial  gifts.  The 
Press  Photographers  Association  of 
New  York  conducts  a  constant  service 
for  its  members  which  improves  their 
professional  status  and  assists  in  their 
personal  welfare.  Incidentally,  the 
Association  has  now  moved  to  its  first 
permanent  quarters  in  the  Daily  News 
Building  at  220  West  42nd  St. 


Camera  Knight 


GEORGE  BEDE  IRVIN,  Associated 

Press  staff  photographer  at  Detroit, 
won  his  first  news  photography  job 
by  free-lancing 
for  the  De  s 
Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 
while  working  in 
its  circulation 
department.  He 
was  shifted  to 
that  newspaper’s 
photo  staff  in 
June,  1928,  be¬ 
cause  —  as  the 
city  editor  com¬ 
mented  —  “it’s 
cheaper  to  pay 
one  salary  for 
pictures  than  it  is  to  pay  Bede  per 
assignment.”  During  the  next  eight 
years,  Irvin  flew  thousands  of  miles 
to  cover  such  picture  stories  as  the 
Midwest’s  dust  storms  and  drought, 
the  farm  holiday  in  depression  days 
and  the  Piccard  stratosphere  flight. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Kansas  City 
Aug.  1,  1936,  and  his  first  assignment 
was  to  help  to  cover  the  Landon  pres¬ 
idential  campaign.  On  Jan.  1,  1937, 
he  was  transferred  to  Detroit  and, 
from  then  on,  covered  numerous  big 
league  baseball  games,  including  sev¬ 
eral  World  Series;  professional 
hockey;  collegiate  football;  battles  of 
police  and  strikers  in  the  Michigan 
industrial  area;  the  Ford  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  strikes;  the  growth  of 
UAW-CIO;  and  Michigan’s  vital  role 
in  arming  the  nation. 

Irvin  was  bom  July  27,  1910,  in  Des 
Moines.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Kathryne  Hankin  of  Los  Angeles. 


BLACKOUT  VIEWED 

For  the  recent  blackout  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  O.,  a  major  industrial  city  on  the 
Ohio  river,  the  Ohio  State  Council  of 
Defense,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  flew  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  to  Steubenville.  Two  other 
planes  carried  reporters  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator.  Three  ships  obtained  at 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  flew  representatives 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the 
Columbus  Citizen.  Press  association 
men  and  newspaper  reporters  as  well 
obtained  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
blackout  along  the  Ohio  river.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  state  gave  page  1  play  on  the  story. 
■ 

Cairo  Photos  Direct; 
Midway  Shots  Radioed 

Radio  reception  of  a  picture  of 
King  Farouk  of  Egypt  and  Alexander 
Kirk,  American  Minister,  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  Royal  Palace,  marked 
the  opening  June  24  by  R.CA.  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  of  the  first  direct 
radiophoto  service  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Egypt.  This  radiophoto  circuit 
handles  pictures  in  both  directions. 
Since  it  requires  only  ten  minutes  to 
complete  the  transmission  of  a  picture, 
it  is  expected  that  considerable  time 
will  be  saved  in  transmission  over  the 
new  5,639-mile  circuit.  Until  this 
picture  channel  was  opened,  radio¬ 
photos  from  the  Near  East  were  re¬ 
layed  through  London. 

Through  Honolulu,  pictures  of  the 
Midway  battle  as  released  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  through  American 
photo  agencies  were  transmitted  to 
San  Francisco,  and  several  reached 
New  York  on  the  same  day  they  were 
released  in  Hawaii. 


■ 

Army  Censors  Entries 
In  Snapshot  Contest 

The  San  Antonio  Light,  as  San 
Antonio  sponsor  of  the  $12,500  national 
snapshots  contest,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Eighth  Corps  Area  officers. 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  to  censor  at  the 
Light  office  photo  entries  submitted 
by  San  Antonio  service  men. 

There  is  a  classification  in  this  year’s 
contest  exclusively  for  men  in  the 
armed  services,  with  pictures  in  that 
class  to  portray  some  element  of  ser¬ 
vice  life  or  activity,  on  or  off  duty, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  entry  in 
this  class  can  be  accepted  unless 
stamped  for  release  and  publication 
by  the  proper  military  authorities. 

The  Light,  in  announcing  it  had 
arranged  for  picture  censorship  in  its 
office,  said  that  army  contestants 
might  have  their  photos  censored  be¬ 
fore  entry  by  mailing  them  to  the 
corps  area  public  relations  officer,  if 
they  preferred. 


»iHE  UlORVD'S 

Of  wewoMJ* 


Okla.  Group  Holds 
First  Photo  Contest 

’The  censor  “is  fighting  our  battle  to 
maintain  a  free  press,”  the  Oklahoma 
Associated  Press  Editorial  Association 
was  told  at  its  convention  in  Tulsa  re¬ 
cently  by  Dave  Vandivier,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Chickasha  Daily  Express,  who 
is  a  state  liaison  officer  for  the  censor¬ 
ship  department. 

Sixty  editors,  publishers,  wives  and 
guests  attended  the  meeting.  In  the 
first  annual  photo  contest  sponsored 
by  the  association,  Clarence  Whitlock, 
Bartlesville  Examiner  and  Enterprise, 
took  first  prize  in  the  spot  news  divi¬ 
sion  with  a  photo  of  a  fire  scene.  First 
prize  in  the  feature  division  was 
awarded  to  Bill  Wyatt,  Tulsa  Tribune,  | 
for  a  picture  of  a  policeman  holding  I 
a  baby,  and  John  Turner,  Oklahoma  | 

City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  won  first  i 
in  the  sports  section  with  a  baseball  ; 
action  shot.  ! 

Other  winners  were:  Spot  news:  ; 

Second,  Gene  Thomas,  Oklahoman- 
Times,  with  a  picture  of  cavalry  ma-  i 
neuvers;  third,  Lee  Krupnick,  Tulso  i 
World,  with  a  Pryor  tornado  scene. 

Sports:  Second,  Bill  Wyatt  with  a 
night  baseball  shot;  third.  Turner,  : 
with  a  baseball  picture.  Features: 

Second,  Turner,  with  a  shot  of  an 
Indian  boy;  third.  Bill  Johnson,  Okla- 
homafi-Times,  a  rural  scene. 

NAME  "SPECIAL" 

The  Elkins  Inter -Mountain,  Fair¬ 
mont  Times-West  Virginian,  Hbiton 
News,  Martinsburg  Journal,  Mounds- 
ville  Journal,  Parkersburg  News- 
Sentinel,  Point  Pleasant  Register, 

Weirton  Times,  Welch  News,  Wheel¬ 
ing  Intelligencer  and  News-Register. 
Williamson  News  (all  in  West  Virgin¬ 
ia)  are  represented  by  Ward-Griffith 
Company,  Inc.  fi  room 
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Shott  “Take^ 


IN  GIVING  a  classified  “Apartment 
For  Rent”  ad  over  the  telephone  to 
the  Houston  Chronicle  recently,  the 
advertiser  inserted  the  phrase  “baby 
accepted.”  The  girl  taking  the  ad 
wrote  it  “baby  excepted.”  The  com¬ 
posing  room  made  it  “baby  expected.” 
■ 

OUR  “new  broom  sweeps  clean”  de¬ 
partment: 

NO  TIDINGS  SATURDAY 
The  Daily  Tidings  will  not  publish 
Saturday  June  13th,  as  that  will  be 
CLEANUP  DAY  in  the  Daily  Tidjngs 
plant,  with  the  idea  of  gearing  every¬ 
thing  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
wartime. 

Recently  the  Daily  Tidings  staff  has 
undergone  considerable  changes, 
which  will  be  completed  this  weekend, 
and  in  order  to  get  everything  ar¬ 
ranged  and  “polished  up”  for  the 
more  intensive  operation  under  the 
changed  personnel,  it  is  advisable  to 
devote  a  day  to  a  general  cleanup  and 
rearrangement  —  From  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Tidings. 

■ 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  couple  were  so 
anxious  to  keep  their  marriage  out 
of  the  papers  that  they  didn’t  bring 
witnesses  when  appearing  before  the 
probate  judge  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Two  strangers  in  the  office  were 
called  on  to  assist.  When  they  left 
the  groom  asked  who  his  aides  were. 
“Just  a  couple  of  reporters  on  the  Daily 
Idahonian”  the  judge  replied.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  marriage  was  well 
publicized. 

■ 

FORCE  OF  HABIT  in  the  composing 
room: 

JOSE  ITURBI  TO  AID 

BY  IPANO  AND  PLANE 
— Boston  Herald. 

MediU  School  Plans 
Production  Institute 

A  Newspaper  Production  Institute, 
designed  to  train  young  men  and 
women  in  a  combination  of  printing 
and  journalism,  will  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  beginning  in 
September  1942.  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson  announced  the  new  program 
recently  in  response  to  appeals  from 
the  National  Ekiitorial  Association,  the 
Cook  County  Suburban  Publishers 
Association,  and  individual  publishers. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  program  will 
be  to  teach  boys  and  girls  enough 
printing  and  journalism  to  fit  them  to 
be  advanced  apprentices  in  the  smaller 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
small  commercial  printshops  of  the 
country.  The  period  of  training  will 
be  three  terms  of  three  months  each. 
To  assist  the  Cook  County  Suburban 
i  Publishers  to  advance  their  present 
I  apprentices  into  journeymen  positions 
as  fast  as  possible,  Medill  is  offering 
at  present  a  night  course  in  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Hand  Composi¬ 
tion. 

During  the  summer  a  battery  of 
typesetting  machines  will  be  installed 
in  quarters  recently  obtained,  and  sev¬ 
eral  platen  presses,  a  cylinder  press, 
and  smaller  printing  machines  will  be 
added.  Equipment  in  hand  composi¬ 
tion  already  is  adequate  for  the  new 
program. 

SUMl^  wiiE  ADS 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board  of  San 
Francisco  will  use  approximately  150 
newspapers  this  summer  to  advertise 
wine  as  a  hot  weather  drink.  Maga¬ 
zines  will  also  be  used.  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  San  Francisco,  has  the 
account. 


SPONSORS  UBERTY  FUND 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  sponsoring  the 
Light  for  Liberty  Fund,  which  will 
be  used  to  build  a  lasting  memorial 
to  the  martyrs  of  the  Czechoslovak 
town  of  Lidice.  This  memorial  will 
contain  a  perpetual  light,  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  July  12  in  the  community  now 
known  as  Stern  Park,  a  federal  hous¬ 
ing  project  outside  of  Joliet,  Ill.  The 
place  will  be  named  Lidice,  Ill.  The 
New  York  Post  is  likewise  conducting 
a  similar  memorial  and  plans  to  name 
a  New  York  community  after  Lidice. 
■ 

S)<leei5 


"Howdy,  Neighborl" 

A  STREIAMLINED  version  of  the  old 

country  weekly  “Around  the 
Square”  column  has  been  inaugurated 
as  a  daily  Page  One  feature  by  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press.  Titled 
“Howdy,  Neighbor!”  the  column  car¬ 
ries  from  half  a  dozen  to  ten  names 
a  day,  with  a  snappy  comment  on  the 
person  mentioned. 

“It’s  surprising  how  much  talk  this 
feature  has  caused,”  Managing  Editor 
M.  W.  Taggart  of  the  Press,  said.  “We 
receive  dozens  of  letters  each  day  re¬ 
questing  that  some  name  be  used.” 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  has  developed 

an  interesting  series  of  stories  in  a 
search  to  discover  Dertoit’s  youngest 
war  mother.  Publication  of  a  story 
that  a  40-year-old  mother  had  a  son 
in  the  armed  forces  led  to  a  flood  of 
tips  as  to  other  mothers,  with  one 
33-year-old  mother  currently  walking 
off  with  the  honors.  Evidence  is  that 
mothers  and  sons  of  this  war  are  the 
youngest  of  any  recent  war. 

“Blind"  Ad  Mail  Listed 

THE  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News 

saves  time  not  only  tor  its  classified 
ad  department  these  busy  days,  but 
also  for  the  city’s  telephone  exchange 
by  publishing  a  daily  list  showing 
the  blind  ad  boxes  that  have  received 
mail. 

■ 

MacLEAN  CO.  CHANGES 

Directors  of  the  MacLean  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  publishers  of 
the  Financial  Post  and  a  score  of  other 
publications,  elected  Floyd  S.  Chalm¬ 
ers,  manager  and  editor  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Post,  executive  vice-president, 
and  B.  G.  Newton,  assistant  general 
manager,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
plant  and  production  recently.  These 
and  other  executive  changes  were 
made  following  the  death  of  Herbert 
Victor  Tyrell,  vice-president  and  man¬ 
aging  director.  N.  Roy  Perry,  business 
manager  of  MacLean’s  Magazine  and 
Chatelaine,  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  company.  Ronald  A.  McEachern, 
formerly  news  editor  of  the  Post,  was 
named  editor  and  Douglas  M.  Gowdy, 
business  manager,  succeeded  Mr. 
Chalmers  as  manager.  The  company 
reported  total  revenue  of  all  28  pub¬ 
lications  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$4,048,724  in  1941. 

■ 

PNPA  ARMBANDS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  29 — The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  recently  that  it 
will  provide  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
with  an  Official  Press  armband  for 
newspaper  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  to  use  during  air  raids,  blackouts 
and  other  war  emergencies.  The  State 
Defense  Coimcil  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Police  have  approved  this  arm- 
band,  which  is  similar  to  one  adopted 
by  the  City  Editors’  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  for  that  city. 


What  Better  Service  of  Supply 
Means  to  the  Home  Front 

This  is  a  war  of  movement — and  one  thing  that  will  speed 
Victory  is  the  swiftness  and  directness  with  which  all 
essentials  are  kept  flowing,  not  only  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
battle  front,  but  to  the  production  workers  on  the  home 
front. 


By  shortening  the  route  and  expediting  the  movement  of 
food,  A&P  is  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  more 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  Now,  30  per  cent  of 
(til  food  distributed  by  A&P  is  delivered  directly  to  our 
stores  from  packing  or  processing  plants  or  rail  unloading 
points  .  ,  .  bypassing  even  our  own  warehouses. 

Such  improvements  in  food  handling  mean  savings  in  time, 
money  and  transportation  facilities — savings  that  offer 
tangible  benefits  to  farmers,  employes,  consumers,  and  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


To  farmers  these  efficiencies  bring  a  greater  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar — a  share  that  last  year  was  2.06 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1940,  and  16.7  per  cent 
greater  than  was  possible  in  1937,  for  example,  for 
growers  and  shippers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
distributed  through  A&P. 

To  employes  these  efficiencies  bring  better  hours  and 
working  conditions,  making  it  possible  for  A&P  to 
extend  to  all  its  employes  the  first  5-day  week  in  the 
history  of  the  grocery  business,  and  to  provide  wage 
increases  and  added  compensation  during  1941 
totaling  $10,600,000  annually. 

• 

To  consumers  these  efficiencies  mean  more  food  for 
each  dollar  spent — as  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
A&P  foods  sell  for  as  much  as  25  per  cent  less  than 
comparable  foods  elsewhere. 

To  all  America  these  continuing  advances  in  the 
science  of  distribution  mean  that  vitally  needed  trucks 
and  trains  are  made  available  for  carrying  essentials 
of  war  other  than  food. 


Your  local  A&P  store  is  a  symbol  of  the  nationwide  A&P 
organization  that  is  playing  an  important  part  in  this  war 
of  movement — providing  better  nutrition  for  millions  on 
the  homefront,  giving  them  greater  strength  and  vigor  to 
turn  out  the  growing  volume  of  war  weapons  to  smash  the 
Axis. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Commerce  Dept. 
Reassures  Ad  Men 
At  NIAA  Meeting 

The  Department  of  Commerce  be¬ 
lieves  advertising  is  “indispensable  to 
the  hmctioning  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  creation  of  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,”  John  H.  Morse,  chief  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Economic  Information 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  said  this  week. 
Mr,  Morse  spoke  at  the  war  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  his  department 
believes  that  “the  tremendous  share 
that  advertising  has  played  in  the 
economic  growth  of  this  nation  has 
been  largely  overlooked  by  those  who 
study,  dissect,  and  analyze  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  and  seek  to  outline 
future  development  by  projecting  the 
figures  of  the  past.” 

The  speaker  denied  reports  that 
Washington  officials  are  opposed  to 
advertising.  He  said  he  could  recall 
no  other  period  when  so  many  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  had  expressed  be¬ 
lief  in  advertising.  Most  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  advertising  in  Washington 
concern  “dislike  for  some  particular 
phase  or  practice  of  advertising,  not 
of  the  principle,”  Mr.  Morse  said. 

a 

AAAA  Releases 
Market  Figures 

Volume  Xl-a  of  Market  and  News¬ 
paper  Statistics  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  It  deals  with 
the  64  cities  over  100,000  population 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
which  newspapers  were  audited  to 
September  30  and  December  31,  1941. 

Included  in  the  survey  are  latest 
figures  on  population,  number  of  oc¬ 
cupied  dwelling  units,  income  tax  re¬ 
turns,  audited  newspaper  circulations, 
linage,  retail  rates,  general  rates,  the 
differential  between  retail  and  general 
rates,  and  an  analysis  of  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  AH.C.  Audit  Reports  which 
deal  with  circulation  inducements. 
One  complimentary  copy  of  Volume 
Xl-a  is  being  sent  to  the  publisher  of 
each  newspaper  included  in  it. 

Volume  X-b,  covering  71  cities  in 
which  newspapers  were  audited  to 
March  31  and  June  30,  1941  was  issued 
last  December. 

These  studies,  aimed  to  help  space 
buyers,  are  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  AAAA  Conunittee  on 
Newspapers,  of  which  H.  H.  Kynett 
of  the  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
is  chairman,  and  Lester  M.  Malitz  of 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  New  York, 
vice-chairman. 

Copies  of  Volume  Xl-a  are  avail¬ 
able  to  other  than  AAAA  members 
at  $6.00  each,  the  approximate  produc¬ 
tion  cost.  The  same  price  applies  to 
Volume  X-b. 

a 

Notional  Distillers 
Starts  Summer  Ads 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp. 
has  laimched  its  biggest  summer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  behalf  of  bot¬ 
tled-in-bond  whiskies  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  The  campaign  fea¬ 
tures  400  and  600-line  advertisements 
in  newspapers  in  132  markets. 

The  campaigns  are  scheduled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  local  tastes,  with  cam-* 
paigns  for  Old  Overholt  and  Mount 
Vernon  brands  appearing  in  rye  mar¬ 
kets,  Old  Grand  Dad  and  Old  Taylor 
in  bourbon  markets,  and  all  four 
brands  in  mixed  territories.  In  areas 


carrying  several  of  the  subsidiary 
campaigns,  a  newspaper  may  carry  a 
National  Distillers  bonded  ad  every 
business  day  of  the  month. 

The  drive  will  continue  through  the 
sununer  until  the  regular  fall  cam¬ 
paigns  are  picked  up,  giving  the  four 
brands  the  greatest  continuous  ad¬ 
vertising  support  they  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  Arthur  Kudner  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 


Station  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

James  M.  Woodman  of  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnyngham,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  Lieutenant,  senior  grade, 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  is 
now  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  for  train¬ 
ing.  William  H.  Fetridge  of  the  same 
agency  has  received  his  navy  com¬ 
mission  as  a  Lieutenant,  senior  grade. 

Owen  B.  Smith,  formerly  of  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  has 
joined  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  as  a  food  account 
executive. 

Robert  G.  Silbar,  formerly  assistant 
sales  promotion  manager  for  Chrysler 
Sales  Division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and 
for  the  past  six  months  with  the 
Division  of  Information  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Council  of  Defense,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  executive  secretary 
for  Michigan  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Conservation,  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

W.  H.  EIaton,  Jr.,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  %ell  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  has  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps. 

Stanley  Goddard,  46,  former  Tampa 
advertising  man  who  joined  the  Royal 
Air  Force  August,  1939,  and  is  now 
a  flight  lieutenant,  wrote  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Aiden  F.  Pyle,  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
that  he  is  recuperating  from  severe 
bums  received  in  “air  operations”  in 
the  British  Isles.  He  said  that  he  is 
undergoing  skin  grafting  treatment 
for  facial  bums  in  an  American  hos¬ 
pital  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Bruce  Angus  has  announced  the 
formation  of  a  general  advertising 
agency  under  his  name,  with  offices 
in  the  Graybar  Building,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Although 
a  large  proportion  of  his  agency’s 
present  business  is  insurance  and 
financial  advertising,  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  limit  himself  to  these  fields. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Angus  has 
been  associated  with  Harry  A.  Berk, 
Inc. 

Langley  C.  Keyes,  executive  with 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  has  joined  the 
Alley  &  Richards  Co. 

Richard  S.  Grossman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Ray  J.  Cupler,  of  Meyer  Both 
Co.,  replacing  David  Kutner  who  is 
leaving  for  the  armed  service. 

Charles  E.  Branham,  manager  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  office  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  newspaper 
publishers’  representatives,  has  been 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Amny  Air  Force.  He  previously  had 
serv^  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  and  earlier  had  been  associated 
with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

Tlie  New  England  chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association  has 
elected  Richard  L.  Edsall,  research 
director  and  space  buyer  for  James 
Thomas  Chirurg,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  New  England  chapter. 

John  Finneran,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  FkANK  Townshend, 
monopoly  state  manager,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Gooderham  &  Worts,  Limited,  distill¬ 
ers  and  blenders  of  William  Penn  and 
Five  Star  whiskeys. 


CBC  Seeks  to  Reduce 
Simdoy  Radio  Ads 

Montreal,  June  29 — ^Possibility  of  a 
reduction  in  Sunday  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  through  cooperation  of  privately- 
owned  stations  was  suggested  by 
Major  Gladstone  Murray,  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  general 
manager,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Radio  Committee  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Murray  said  the  CBC  is  anxious 
to  reduce  Sunday  advertising  and 
is  enlisting  the  support  of  privately- 
owned  stations  which  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  a  readiness  to  cooperate. 

Speaking  of  news  broadcasts  Brooke 
Claxton  (Lib.,  Montreal-St.  Lawr- 
ence-St.  George)  said  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  some  newscasts  are  “shaded.”  He 
had  received  complaints  of  the  news 
broadcasts  in  reference  to  the  House 
of  Commons  speech  of  Resources 
Minister  Crerar.  Mr.  Murray  told  the 
committee  he  would  obtain  the  script 
and  its  source. 

Sunday  radio  advertising  was 
brought  before  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Coldwell,  C.  C.  F.  Leader,  who  sug¬ 
gested  it  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Murray  said  advertising  had 
been  eliminated  on  Christmas  Day 
and  the  corporation  would  like  to  take 
similar  action  every  Sunday  but  the 
popularity  of  commercially-sponsored 
United  States  programs  whi^  had  a 
large  following  was  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty.  An  appeal  had  been  made  to 
private  stations,  which  Mr.  Coldwell 
said  were  chiefly  concerned,  and  these 
stations  had  indicated  a  highly  co¬ 
operative  reaction. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  ADS 

The  life  insurance  business,  through 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  has 
opened  a  nation-wide  crusade  of 
public  health  education,  as  a  new, 
major  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
The  campaign,  using  281  newspapers, 
is  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  other  leading  hbalth 
authorities.  The  campaign  will  stress 
the  necessity  of  healthful  living  in 
order  to  keep  fit  during  this  tbne  of 
war  when  every  man-hour  of  work 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  war 
production.  J,  Walter  Thompson  is 
the  agency. 

GUESTS  OF  G.  M. 

Chicago  newspaper  and  radio  exec¬ 
utives  were  guests  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Club  of  Chicago,  July  1,  at  a 
reception  at  which  officials  of  the 
Buick  Motor  Division  at  Melrose  Park 
and  Electro -Motive  Coiporation  of 
LaGrange  told  of  progress  made  in  war 
production.  Paul  Garrett,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  relations,  pre¬ 
sided.  Information  on  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials  was  outlined 
in  off-the-record  discussion. 

■ 

OPEN  N.  Y.  OFnCE 

Roche,  Williams  and  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  with  main  offices  at  310  S.  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago,  opened  a  New 
York  office  July  1  at  400  Madison 
Avenue,  with  Richard  A.  Porter, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  copy; 
Harold  Kemp  as  radio  director,  and 
a  complete  staff. 

■ 

MRS.  TUFTY  TO  LONDON 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  July  2 — Mrs. 
Esther  Van  Wagoner  “Difty,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  a  group  of  Mich¬ 
igan  newspapers,  will  leave  soon  for 
London  to  launch  a  lecture  tour  un¬ 
der  the  au^ices  of  the  British  In¬ 
formation  Ministry.  She  will  address 
workers  groups,  and  others,  telling 
them  of  the  war  effort  here.  Mrs. 
Tufty’s  brother  is  the  governor  of 
Michigan. 


BOB  CASEY  RETURNS 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily 
News  war  correspondent,  arrived  in 
U.  S.  this  week,  following  his  seriet 
of  dispatches  describing  the  sea  bat¬ 
tle  at  Midway.  Casey,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  covered  the  fail  of  France, 
the  blitz  on  London  and  the  Libyan 
campaign  prior  to  this  coimtry’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  war,  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Hawaii,  miaking  numerous 
trips  with  U.  S.  naval  task  forces. 
He  has  returned  for  a  rest  before  re¬ 
suming  his  war  correspondence.  B. 
J.  McQuaid,  Daily  News  editorial 
writer  and  aviation  specialist,  has  re¬ 
lieved  Casey  in  Hawaii  as  staff  cor¬ 
respondent.  David  Nichol,  former 
Berlin  correspondent,  is  now  in  the 
London  bureau  of  tiie  Daily  News. 
He  recently  accompanied  a  convoy 
of  U.  S.  troops  across  the  Atlantk. 

CLUB  AIDS  PRISONERS 

Unofficial  announcement  that  Ja¬ 
pan  has  agreed  in  principle  to  a  plan 
to  send  supplies  from  this  country 
to  American  prisoners  was  hailed  byf 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club.  A  ! 
campaign  conducted  by  the  club  had 
brought  the  prediction,  a  few  days 
previously,  from  President  Curtice 
Clark,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  that, 
attention  directed  at  this  effort  would 
shortly  result  in  favorable  action. 
The  Press  Club  drive  resulted  in 
$1,000  being  collected  for  food,  to¬ 
bacco  and  supplies  for  the  American 
prisoners  on  Bataan.  This  was  only 
incidental,  Mr.  Clark  said,  as  the 
club’s  main  objective  was  to  inspin 
a  movement  which  would  enable  the 
shipments.  The  club  has  offered  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  further  supplies  for 
American  prisoners. 

LASCH  JOINS  SUN 

Robert  Lasch,  formerly  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  a  recent 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun.  He  will  be 
assigned  to  Washington  for  a  time 
Wore  returning  to  Chicago  as  an  ed¬ 
itorial  and  special  writer  for  the 
Sim’s  editorial  pages.  In  announcing 
the  addition  of  Lasch  to  the  Sun 
staff.  Turner  Catledge,  acting  editor, 
stated  that  the  editorial  staff  now  in¬ 
cludes  John  L.  White,  editor  of  the 
^torial  pages;  Irving  Brant,  Wash¬ 
ington  special  writer;  Frank  Smoth¬ 
ers,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  W.  A.  S.  Douglas,  special 
writer;  George  Smedal,  staff  writer; 
and  Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall,  North¬ 
western  University  journalism. 

■ 

MAXWELL  TO  "PARADE" 

Lee  W.  Maxwell  has  joined  Parade 
Publication,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice- 
president.  Maxwell  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Crowell-CoUier  Pub- 
li^ing  Co.  and  has  been  coimected 
with  the  publishing  business  for  3t 
years.  He  was  Western  Representa¬ 
tive  for  Frank  A.  Munsey  and  for  the 
Outlook  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  an  associate  editor. 

■  ( 

DETROIT  DELIVERY  PLAN 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  j 
by  Detroit  newspapers  for  distribu-  i 
tion  of  papers  by  bus  and  street  car,  ; 
if  required.  The  Board  of  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Commissioners  has  agreed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  special  deliveries  of  new^- 
pers  to  circulation  points  throughout 
the  city. 

a 

DAILY  GIVES  CANTEEN 

Hie  Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mercury 
recently  presented  its  35th  mobOe 
canteen  to  British  organizations,  the 
gift  being  accepted  by  the  London 
Press  Club  which  turned  it  over  k 
the  Fleet  Street  Home  Guard. 
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Douglas  Warns 
I  Press  Against 
Wishful  Thinking 

Tells  Oregon  Publishers 
I  Peoi^e  Wont  Leadership  Aid 
Not  Cheer>Leading 

Associate  Justice  William  O.  Doug¬ 
las  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
warned  the  press  against  “wishful 
thinking”  on  war  news  in  a  ^>eech 
before  the  Oregon  Publishers’  Assn, 
in  Portland  on  Jime  21. 

I  Jack  P.  Bladine,  publisher  of  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  Telephone-Reg- 
itter,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  at  its  55th  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Other  newly  elected  officers 
are:  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  The 
Oregonian,  vice-president;  Gov. 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Statesman,  treasurer;  and 
"  W.  L.  Jackson,  of  Albany,  as  fourth 
I  member  of  the  executive  board. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meet- 
5  ing  were  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Douglas,  J.  L.  Peiper,  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
FBI  office;  and  J.  D.  Deacon,  vice- 
president  of  Schenley  distilleries. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  ^at  the  newspa- 


ican  people  will  always  see  through 
it.” 

Hitting  out  at  the  unrealistic  papers 
that  have  not  “faced  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  mortal  danger,”  Mr. 
Douglas  declared: 

“Some  well-intentioned  publications 
are  in  the  main  describing  an  unreal 
war,  in  whidi  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  little  left  to  do  except  pre¬ 
pare  to  receive  the  imminent  sur¬ 
render  of  the  enemy. 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  publications 
whose  motives  are  in  question.  I  am 
speaking  mainly  of  some  publications 
which,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
were  for  the  intervention  and  the 
defeat  of  the  axis.  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  to  think,  when,  after  days 
and  days  ot  over-enthusiastic  head¬ 
lines,  news  of  a  distinctly  anti- 
climactic  nature  hits  him? 

“He  remembers  the  boys  on  Ba¬ 
taan.  Hiey  are  real  heroes — they 
were  the  pioneers  of  this  war.  But, 
at  the  time,  a  good  portion  of  the 
press  told  us  only  of  their  heroism 
and  did  not  prepare  the  coimtry  for 
the  grim  defeat  we  faced. 

“The  wartime  job  of  the  press, 
therefore,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  only  to 
report  victories,  but  to  analyze  them 
with  an  eye  to  battles  still  in  the 
future.  It  is  also  to  report  defeats 
and  to  analyze  them,  courageously 
and  constructively. 


Key  to  the  Flags 
Of  United  Nations 

(See  page  3) 

1 —  Mexico 

2 —  The  Philippines 

3 —  ^New  Zealand 

4 —  Greece 

5 —  Honduras 

6 —  Panama 

7 —  Guatemala 

8 —  Czechoslovakia 

9 —  Costa  Rica 

10 —  ^Belgium 

11 —  Russia 

12 —  Great  Britain 

13 —  China 

14 —  ^Australia 

15 —  Nicaragua 

16 —  ^Yugoslavia 

17 —  Luxembourg 

18 —  Cuba 

19 —  Netherlands 

20 —  Poland 

21 —  Norway 

22 —  South  Africa 

23 —  Canada 

24 —  Haiti 

25 —  Dominican  Republic 

26 —  India 

27 —  El  Salvador 

NEW  UQUOR  RULES 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  June  30 — Revised 
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Chilean  Editor 
Honored  at 
N.  Y.  Luncheon 

Rockefeller  Committee 
Host  to  Representative 
Of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago 

Sehor  Don  Clemente  Diaz  Leon,  of 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  one  of  Chile’s 
most  distinguished  editors,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  buffet  luncheon 
June  27,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  More 
than  60  persons  attended. 

Among  those  present  were  Carlos 
Davila,  former  president  of  Chile; 
Dr.  Luthero  Vargas,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  now  touring  hospitals 
in  the  U.  S.;  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Anibal  Jara,  Consul-General  of 
Chile  in  New  York;  Guillermo  Gu¬ 
tierrez,  publisher  of  La  Razon  of  La 
Paz,  Bolivia;  Alfredo  Quilez,  editor 
of  the  Cuban  weekly  magazine  Car- 
teles  of  Havana;  Fr2mcis  A.  Jamie¬ 
son,  director  of  the  press  division  of 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  Don  Francisco,  director  of  the 
radio  division. 


per  must  be  “America’s  war-time 
university”  and  that  the  people  will 
look  to  it  “not  for  cheer- leading  but 
for  leadership.” 

Danger  of  Illusions 

Mr.  Douglas  declared: 

“The  press  clearly  has  a  fight  on 
its  hands.  It  must  make  war  on  our 
illusions  and  on  our  wishful  think¬ 
ing.  The  front  on  which  it  must  fight 
is  as  vital  as  that  on  which  the  air 
corps,  or  the  steel  industry,  or  our 
farmers  are  mobilized.  We  expect 
our  manufacturers  to  tool  up  their 
plants  with  the  most  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  conceivable.  We  expect  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  and  our  -civilian 
army  behind  the  lines,  to  be  physic¬ 
ally  fit. 

“By  the  same  token,  our  democ¬ 
racy  cannot  function  effectively  un¬ 
less  a  free  press  helps  the  people  to 
keep  themselves  mentally  fit.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  free,  frank  and  bold 
discussion  is  the  very  life  of  this  kind 
of  government.  Upon  that  rock  the 
founding  fathers  built  this  society. 

Freu  Press  Backed 

“We  as  a  people  know  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  free  press.  Certainly,  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  provide  one. 

“In  the  absence  of  a  free  and  vig¬ 
orous  press  advising  the  people  in 
the  execution  of  their  sovereign 
power,  we  would  face  disintegration 
in  time  of  peace  and  defeat  in  time 
of  war.  For  the  people  cannot  keep 
themselves  mentally  fit  and  alert  in 
this  unfamiliar,  complicated,  kalei- 
doscopically  changing  world  without 
the  aid  and  guidance  of  a  free  and 
masterfully  competent  press. 

“And  yet,  the  press  is  not  free  and 
effective  simply  by  virtue  of  not  being 
suppressed  or  bullied.  It  is  free  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  only  when  it  accepts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  its  independence,  and, 
of  its  own  volition,  helps  the  people 
advance  toward  the  realization  of 
their  aspirations.  In  the  crisis  we 
face  today,  we  need  the  press — as 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  ne^ed  the 
press  when  this  coimtry  first  fought 
for  its  life  to  prepare  the  people  for 
the  gigantic  struggle  ahead.” 

At  another  point  in  his  speech  Mr. 
Douglas  said; 

“What  the  people  emphatically  do 
•mt  want  from  the  press — and,  what 
the  press  emphatically  is  not 
equipped  to  provide — is  propaganda. 
The  native  shrewdness  of  the  Amer- 


Churchill  Praises, 
Chides  the  Press 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
July  2  during  the  debate  on  the  British 
Army’s  collapse  in  Africa,  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  said  it 
was  “very  natural”  that  the  nation’s 
newspapers  were  better  informed 
than  the  government  on  the  Battle  of 
Egypt. 

Answering  critics  of  his  conduct  of 
the  British  war  effort,  Churchill  com¬ 
bined  praise  and  criticism  in  his  com¬ 
ments,  stating: 

“Surely  that  is  very  natural  while  a 
battle  of  this  kind  is  going  on.  There 
has  never  been  in  this  war  a  battle 
where  so  much  liberty  has  been  given 
the  war  correspondents.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  roam  all  over  the  bat¬ 
tle  field  and  take  the  chances  of  being 
killed  to  send  home  very  full  mes¬ 
sages  almost  whenever  they  can  reach 
a  telegraph  office.  This  is  what  the 
press  always  has  asked  for. 

“These  war  correspondents  are  mov¬ 
ing  about  amid  the  troops,  sharing 
their  pains.  They  also  share  their 
hopes  and  have  been  inspired  by  their 
buoyant  spirit.  They  sympathized 
with  the  fighting  men  whose  deeds 
they  have  been  recording  and  no 
doubt  have  been  extremely  anxious 
not  to  write  anything  which  would 
spread  discouragement  or  add  to  their 
burden. 

“I  have  a  second  observation  to 
make  on  this  point.  The  war  corre¬ 
spondents  have  nothing  to  do  but 
collect  information,  write  their  dis¬ 
patches  and  get  them  through  the 
censor.  The  generals  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  the  battles,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  other  preoccupations.  They  have 
to  fight  die  enemy.” 

■ 

SUN  TO  AIR  NEWS 

The  Chicago  Sun’s  Air  Edition  will 
begin  broadcasting  news  every  hour 
on  the  half  hour  for  22  hours  a  day, 
starting  in  mid -July,  over  WHIP,  Chi¬ 
cago  radio  station  now  partially 
owned  by  Marshall  Field,  founder  of 
the  Sun  and  owner  of  PM.  Clifton 
Utley  heads  the  radio  edition  staff  of 
seven  members.  Programs  will  go  on 
the  air  when  the  station’s  five  new 
towers  and  equioment  are  approved 
by  the  FCC,  giving  WHIP  5,000-watt 
power. 


regulations  for  liquor  advertising  in 
North  Carolina  go  into  effect  on  July 
1.  Illustrations  are  limited  to  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  bottle  or  label,  but  not 
to  exceed  20%  of  the  total  space. 
Factual  information  is  allowed  in  the 
copy,  including  brand  name,  age, 
proof,  t5rpe  of  beverage,  method  and 
place  of  distillation,  type  of  grain 
used,  retail  price  as  it  appears  on  the 
State  Board  of  Alcoholic  Control’s 
approved  price  list,  and  light  sales 
copy  that  “conforms  to  the  rulings 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  making 
clear,  factual  statements  referring  to 
the  product,  without  extraneous 
trimmings.” 

REVISE  BOOK  ON  ARMY 

The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  revised  its  bulletin  dealing 
with  “Reference  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  Advertising”  so  as  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  latest  War  Department 
policy  on  the  use  of  pictures  and  other 
representations  of  war  heroes.  The 
added  Statement  deals  with  the  use  of 
pictures  or  other  representations  of 
General  MacArthur,  Capt.  Colin  P. 
Kelly,  Jr.  and  other  current  heroes  in 
advertising,  on  post  cards,  calendars, 
songs,  maps,  busts,  plaques,  crockery, 
neckties,  etc.  Copies  of  the  revised 
bulletin  are  available  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  office  at  405  Lexington  Avenue 
for  5c  each. 

HEARS!  RELICS  SALE 

Additional  items  in  the  collection  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  Uiis  week  in  Gimbel 
Brothers  store  in  New  York.  A  12th 
century  monastery,  originally  bought 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  now  for  sale 
at  $19,000.  A  Van  Dyck  portrait  said 
to  cost  $400,000  is  offer^  for  $89,000. 
The  sales  are  made  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  de¬ 
partment  store  ahd  the  International 
Studio  Art  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Hearst  interests. 

4,700  SONG  ENTRIES 

More  than  4,700  entries  have  been 
received  in  the  Chicago  Times’  “War 
Song  for  America”  contest,  it  was 
announc^  this  week  by  Mel  Barker, 
Times  promotion  manager.  The 
deadline  for  registration  in  the  con¬ 
test  has  been  extended  from  July  1 
to  July  10.  A  prize  of  $1,000  will  be 
awarded. 


The  first  North  American  visit  of 
Senor  Diaz  Leon  had  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance  for  two  New  York  morning 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
respective  managing  editors  of  which, 
Edwin  L.  James  and  George  Cornish, 
attended  the  luncheon.  In  1941,  un¬ 
der  an  arrangement  for  reciprocal 
visits  endorsed  by  Ambassador  Claude 
G.  Bowers,  a  staff  member  of  El  Mer¬ 
curio  of  Santiago,  Carlos  Eastman, 
spent  several  months  with  the  New 
York  Times.  In  1942  the  trip  of 
Senor  Eastman  was  repaid  by  Thomas 
J.  Hamilton  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  flew  to  Santiago  and  was  a  guest 
of  El  Mercurio. 

The  Santiago  morning  paper  is 
among  the  newspaper  properties 
owned  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Augustin  Edwards,  who  was  for  many 
years  first  minister  and  then  am¬ 
bassador  of  Chile  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’.  It  is  the  Santiago  counterpart 
of  El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  which 
was  inherited  by  Senor  Edwards,  and 
which,  having  been  founded  115  years 
ago,  is  known  as  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  to  have  been  published 
continuously  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage. 

■ 

AUCTION  BRINGS  $40,000 

Public  auction  of  assets  of  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  stopped  publica¬ 
tion  last  January,  brought  $40,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Merle  Slane,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript,  who  bought  the  News- 
Index  eight  years  ago.  The  name, 
subscription  list  and  office  files  of  the 
newspaper  were  sold  for  $300  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gore  of  Chicago.  Offers  for 
leasing  the  newspaper’s  22,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  are  being  con¬ 
sidered,  Mr.  Slane  stated. 

"BUSINESS  WEEK"  SUED 

Chicago,  July  2 — Montgomery  Ward 
and  Co.  filed  a  $1,000,000  damage 
suit  against  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  in 
U.  S.  District  Court  here  yesterday. 
The  suit  charges  that  Business  Week, 
a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  in  its  May 
23  issue  printed  an  article  that  was 
“false,  libelous,  malicious  and  de¬ 
famatory”  to  Montgomery  Ward.  The 
article  dealt  with  a  labor  controversy 
at  Montgomery  Ward. 
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H.  R.  Knickerbocker 


Knickerbocker 
Sees  Better  Copy 
In  Europe 

Chicago  Sun  Correspondent 
Back  from  Southwest 
Pacific 

Chicago,  June  29 — “EJuropean  and 
Russian  battlefronts  will  provide  bet¬ 
ter  copy  in  the  future — Aat’s  why  I 
came  back  from 
the  Pacific  war 
theatre,”  stated 
H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Sun 
Foreign  Service 
recently  as  he 
left  for  a  short 
visit  with  his 
family  in  Texas, 
before  flying  to 
new  assignments 
abroad. 

“Knick,”  as  he 
is  known  by  as¬ 
sociates,  presented  a  natty  appearance 
in  his  U.  S.  Army  officer’s  uniform 
worn  by  news  correspondents  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  “Accredited  War  Cor¬ 
respondent”  appeared  on  his  shoulder 
markings  in  yellow  letters  on  green 
background,  an  identification  issued 
by  the  Australian  government.  Other 
official  insignia  included  a  large  yel¬ 
low  “c”  on  his  cap,  and  a  similar 
marking  for  the  left  sleeve,  which 
Knickerbocker  modestly  omits  when 
not  on  active  duty. 

Press  Credentials 

Press  credentials  he  had  aplenty, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  which 
was  the  letter-size  mimeographed 
document  issued  by  Australia  for  cor¬ 
respondents,  called  a  “Licence.”  Press 
cards  for  service  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  Australia  and  for  service  with  the 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  resembled  those 
commonly  used  by  newspapermen 
everywhere  in  more  peaceful  pursuits. 

Following  his  coverage  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain  for  INS,  Knickerbocker  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  in  October,  1940, 
for  an  extended  lecture  tour,  and  to 
write  a  book. 

Exactly  one  week  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  on  assignment  by  the  Chicago 
Sun,  he  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  an 
army  transport  bound  for  Hawaii. 
After  filing  from  Pearl  Harbor  for 
several  weeks,  Knick  left  on  the  U.  S. 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  with  a 
task  force  bound  for  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey. 

Proceeding  to  within  a  day’s  sail  of 
American  Samoa,  the  carrier  was  met 
by  American  destroyers  bound  for 
Java,  Australia,  and  Singapore.  He 
changed  ships  in  a  rough  sea  by 
breeches  buoy  and  went  on  to  Wel¬ 
lington,  New  Zealand.  This  destroyer, 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  Leary,  the 
new  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Fleet  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  Antipodes  since 
the  U.  S.  entered  the  war. 

Flying  with  Admiral  Leary’s  staff  to 
Australia  from  New  Zealand,  Knick 
joined  up  with  Joe  Harsh  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  two 
achieving  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  correspondents  to 
reach  the  Southwest  Pacific  battle 
area. 

Harsh  and  Knickerbocker  were  the 
only  passengers  on  the  supply  plane 
of  the  Dutch  KNILM  line  as  they  flew 
from  Sydney  to  Batavia  on  the  last 
flight  made  into  Java  by  anyone.  In 
his  last-minute  escape,  Knickerbocker 
was  lucky  to  secure  passage  on  a 
Dutch  ship  sailing  from  Tjilatjap,  a 


tiny  port  on  the  south  coast  of  Java. 
Depending  only  on  its  speed,  the  ship 
survived  repeated  bombings  by  the 
Japanese,  and  was  one  of  the  only 
three  in  the  convoy  which  got  through 
tu  Australia. 

Dan9*roHt  Exparienc* 

The  most  dangerous  and  thrilling 
experience  in  his  assignment  came 
near  the  end  of  Knickerbocker’s  six 
months  in  the  Pacific. 

“One  day  I  flew  in  an  American 
bomber  over  the  Jap  held  ports  of 
Lae  and  Salamua.  Travelling  at  900 
feet  over  the  enemy  air  field  through 
terrific  ack-ack  fire,  dropping  20 
bombs  in  60  seconds,  is  certainly 
among  the  most  memorable  moments 
of  my  life.  Yes,  we  got  back  okay, 
but  two  days  later  Chris  Heron, 
our  pilot,  was  killed  on  a  similar  mis¬ 
sion.” 

Queried  as  to  censorship  in  the 
Pacific,  Knickerbocker  said  that  only 
the  usual  wartime  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered,  viewing  this  factor  with  a 
tolerance  developed  by  one  who 
has  covered  action  on  many  war 
fronts. 

Hubert  Renfro  Knickerbocker  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.  B.  degree  from  South¬ 
western  University  at  Georgetown, 
Texas,  and  has  also  studied  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  Universities  of  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  His  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  includes  reporting  the  Italo- 
Abyssian,  Spanish  Civil,  and  Sino- 
Japanese  Wars. 

Married  and  the  father  of  three, 
Knick  confessed  that  one  reason  for 
his  return,  and  a  very  important  one, 
too,  was  to  see  his  youngest, 
Agnes  Suzanne,  who  is  just  three 
months  old. 

ANTI-NAZI  FRONT 

Caracas,  June  29 — The  Asociacion 
Vcnezolana  de  Periodistas  (Venezue¬ 
lan  Association  of  Journalists)  has 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  Pedro  Beroes, 
director  of  the  morning  daily  Ultimas 
Noticias  in  a  suit  arising  from  the 
newspaper’s  successful  campaign  to 
close  the  Colegio  Aleman,  German 
language  school  here.  A  resolution 
passed  unanimously  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  association  reads  in 
part: 

“The  A.V.P.  considers  that  its  defense 
of  culture  and  liberty  of  thought  im¬ 
plies  a  constant  and  tenacious  fight 
against  totalitarian  doctrines.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  journalist  to  de¬ 
nounce  publicly  any  Nazi-Fascist 
manifestation  as  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  democratic  institutions  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  sustain  the  Venezuelan 
nation.” 

NEW  PAPERS  FOR  APA 

The  American  Press  Assn,  has 
taken  over  the  weekly  newspapers 
formerly  represented  by  Roy  Clip- 
pinger,  president  of  Greater  Week¬ 
lies.  In  announcing  the  transaction, 
Clippinger  said  that  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  with  nationwide  service  fac- 
cilities  and  sales  staffs  in  the  leading 
cities  was  needed  to  represent  his 
newspapers  to  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

STIMSON  Na'mES  SWOPE 

Washington,  June  29  —  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  has  been  appointed  to 
the  War  Department  as  a  part-time 
consultant  on  public  relations.  Secre¬ 
tary  Henry  Stimson  has  announced. 
Swope,  a  prolific  writer,  has  been  on 
the  staffs  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Herald  and  New  York  World. 

ADDS  PICTURE  PAGE 

■nie  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
has  established  a  daily  picture  page 
on  the  first  page  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion. 


REBUKED  FOR  EDITORIAL 

William  Prescott  Allen,  publisher  of 
the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  was  repri¬ 
manded  June  26  by  District  Judge 
R.  D.  Wright  for  publication  of  edi¬ 
torials  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
soldiers  were  being  made  victims  of 
“gamblers  with  loaded  dice,”  that  the 
grand  jury  knew  about  it.  Judge 
Wright  said  he  instituted  contempt 
proceedings  against  the  publisher, 
after  reading  the  editorials,  because 
of  the  reflection  on  the  grand  jury, 
an  integral  part  of  the  court.  Allen’s 
counsel  argued  that  the  court  was 
without  jurisdiction.  A  gambling 
house  named  in  the  Times  editorials 
was  closed  prior  to  the  contempt 
trial. 

■ 

Michigan  AP  Group 
Names  Park  Chairman 

Government  controls  threaten  the 
right  of  the  American  press  to  remain 
unfettered  during  the  war,  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  former 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  told  editors  of  Associated  Press 
newspapers  of  Michigan  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Grand  Haven  June 
26  and  27. 

“Truth,  of  which  we  have  had  too 
little,  versus  propaganda,  of  which  we 
have  had  too  much,  is  the  issue,”  he 
said. 

Sen.  Vandenberg  declared  news¬ 
papers  have  proven,  through  voluntary 
censorship,  that  they  are  cooperating 
in  the  war  effort  by  withholding  in¬ 
formation  which  might  be  of  value  to 
the  enemy.  And  yet,  he  said,  “there 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  cen¬ 
sorship  of  every  criticism  of  every 
form  of  activity  of  the  war  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

The  speaker,  pointing  out  that  con¬ 
trol  of  the  source  of  information  meant 
control  of  the  information,  declared 
he  had  learned  of  a  movement  by  the 
goveitnment  to  regulate  the  press 
through  taxation. 

Proposed  federal  exclusion  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  recognized  part 
of  government  contracts  constitutes 
half  of  the  “pincer  movement”  men¬ 
acing  the  rights  of  the  press,  he  said. 
The  other  half  is  a  threat  to  raise  the 
postage  rate  on  newspapers  circulated 
by  mail.  The  result  of  the  two,  Van¬ 
denberg  said,  would  be  to  reduce 
sharply  newspaper  advertising  income 
while  increasing  operating  costs. 

Max  Harrelson,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press  Berlin  bureau,  told 
the  editors  that  the  war  might  last 
“very  long”  unless  Russia  holds  out 
through  the  summer  and  a  second 
front  is  established. 

Ken  C.  Park,  managing  editor, 
Lansing  State  Journal,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  state  organization. 
Other  officers  chosen  included  Arthur 
W.  Stace,  Ann  Arbor  News,  first  vice- 
chairman;  J.  Evens  Campbell,  Owosso 
Argus-Press,  second  vice-chairman: 
Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  third  vice-chairman;  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Smits,  chief  of  the  AP  Detroit 
bureau,  secretary -treasurer. 

First  awards  in  the  association’s 
annual  photo  contest  were:  News. 
Bernard  Nagel,  Detroit  News;  Sports. 
William  A.  Kuenzel,  Detroit  News; 
Feature,  Russ  Scott,  Flint  Journal; 
Society,  William  A.  May,  Musekegon 
Chronicle. 

IDAHO  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Blackfoot  Idaho  Daily 
Bulletin  to  W.  R.  Twining  of  Crockett. 
Cal.,  is  announced  by  Ed  Payson  and 
John  Ryder,  former  owners,  who  will 
remain  with  the  publication.  Mr. 
Twining  is  operator  of  a  twice-a-week 
newspaper  in  Crockett.  W.  H.  Glover 
of  Ventura,  Cal.,  handled  the  sale. 


©bituarp 
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GEORGE  B.  CRAVEN,  58,  editor  of 

the  Thomasville  (N.  C.)  Tribune, 
died  June  25  at  Guilford  County  sani¬ 
tarium  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  In  successive  years,  start¬ 
ing  in  1908,  he  was  editor  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Southern  newspapers. 

Louis  Dupire,  54,  Montreal  newspa¬ 
perman  for  more  than  30  years  and 
associate  editor  of  Le  Devoir,  died 
June  19. 

William  Henry  Jackson,  99,  one 
of  the  nation’s  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  photography,  died  June  30  in  a 
New  York  hospital.  At  one  time  in 
his  long  career  he  went  around  the 
world  for  Harper’s  Weekly,  taking 
photographs.  0 

Julius  E.  Beal,  82,  retired  Michi-  | 
gan  publisher  and  former  regent  d  | 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  32 
years,  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  . 
24.  Following  his  graduation  from  4 
the  University  in  1882,  where  he  had  | 
been  editor  of  the  campus  newspaper.  I 
Beal  became  editor  of  his  foster- 1 
father’s  newspapers,  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  Weekly  Courier  and  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily  Times.  He 
was  a  publisher  for  25  years,  then  re- 1 
tired.  His  printing  plant’s  prosperity  I 
was  founded  on  a  popular  early-day  f 
cookbook,  “Dr.  (Phases  Book  of  | 
Recipes.”  Beal  had  one  of  the  most  I 
extensive  private  collections  of  fine  ’ 
books  in  the  world. 

James  Mitchell  Grantham,  81,  for¬ 
mer  editor,  newspaper  publisher  and 
advertising  executive,  died  June  29 
in  Evanston,  Ill.  Beginning  in  1890, 
Grantham  was  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  (Ill.)  Register  for  five  years,  i. 
later  becoming  publisher  of  the  No-  ff 
tional  Home  Journal  in  St.  Louis.  For 
the  past  30  years  he  had  been  in  the 
advertising  business  in  Chicago,  St 
Louis  and  Milwaukee. 

Colonel  Ernest  A.  Robbins,  65. 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Camden 
(Me.)  Herald,  died  June  27  at  Touro  • 
infirmary.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Beecher  W.  Compton,  50,  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  died  June  21  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home.  He  had 
been  associated  at  various  times  with 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Atlanta. 
Chicago,  Boston,  Milwaukee  and  De¬ 
troit.  Surviving  are  his  widow  and 
two  daughters. 

Frederick  C.  Albert,  39,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News  cameraman,  died 
Saturday  at  Miami  Valley  hospital 
after  an  illness  of  three  and  a  half 
weeks. 

John  W.  Murrell,  21.  son  of  Louis 
J.  Hoffmann  and  Gertrude  L.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  died  last  week  when  a  plane 
in  which  he  was  flying  crashed  near 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Young  Murrell  had 
been  a  Naval  Reserve  aviation  cadet 
His  father  is  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Thomas  H.  Weldon,  75.  editor  of 
the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
lor  the  last  26  years,  died  June  30. 

Thomas  J.  O’Neill.  68,  advertising 
manager  of  the  old  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  died  last  week  in  New 
York. 

James  B.  Crosby,  87,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Irvington  (N.  Y.) 

Courier,  and  veteran  newspaper  man. 
died  June  29  in  Los  Angeles. 


CAROLINA  MEETING 

The  Midwestern  group  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  met  at 
Albemarle,  N.  C.,  June  20  with  the 
Albemarle  (N.  C.)  News  and  Press 
as  host.  Bill  Arp  Lowrance,  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Mecklenburg  Times, 
was  elected  president. 
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CLASSIFED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 

4  timas  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  —  .90  par  lina 

2  times  —  .80  per  lina 

4  timas  —  .70  par  lina 

FORImIS  close  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  any  classified  ad, 
count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  Mini¬ 
mum  space  acceptable  for  publication  is 
three  lines.  Keyed  replies:  Advertisers  who 
key  their  ads  in  care  of  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  consider  this  as  three  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  a  further  contribution  in  aiding  and 
•aisting  four-time  "Situations  Wanted" 
advertisers,  their  background,  eiparience, 
qualifications,  references  and  photograph 
is  placed  in  our  files,  thus  auuring  the  in¬ 
dividual  every  consideration  for  jobs  fre¬ 
quently  coming  direct  to  our  attention 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  publicity,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  allied  professions. 


EQUIPMENT 

MART 


Meckaaical  Equipment  For  Sole 


Hoe  16-pace  ObMrver  type  presa,  with  com¬ 
plete  set  etereotype  equipment  63,500; 
also.  Hoe  i  deck,  32-page  press.  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Mechanical  Iqnlpment  Wanted 


Oois  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13% -inch  printing  diameter  —  21%-inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photo-Bacravliic  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  aark  St. 

New  York.  N.  T.  Chicago.  III. 


Newspapers  Bought  R  Sold 


Bl-YKtS  -  SELLERS  WAITINCr  Whvl 
not  set  together?  Cover  all  states  — 40 1 
vests  experience  set  results. 

I.  I.  KIHCtTOH  ACENCT 
Ritlslil  NsetMto  liiktii 
iMiNi.  NKiiiis  —  iKkuaiiiK,  Flails  I 


DsUy.  Job  plant,  SO.oOii  |>fi|iiiUtioii — no 
<'oiii|K-titi)iii.  Only  quick  srtion  st  1'3 
fiiriiicr  offfr  iiiade.  Kiiic.  Box  .">68.  Lyn- 
lirook.  X*-w  York. 


Excellent  Penns,  weekly.  Owner  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  job.  Low  price — easy  terms. 
Harwell  ft  Fell.  Birmingham.  Alabama. 


Negotiators 

for  fhe  Purchase 
and  Sale  of 

DMLY  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
Allen  Kander  &  Co. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 


Help  Wanted 


AdvertU^g  man  to  take  charge  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  on  daily  of  4.500  circulation  in 
city  of  8,500,  located  in  great  Willamette 
valley  in  “Air  Conditioned  Oregon.”  De¬ 
lightful  climate — no  severe  cold  or  heat. 
Green  throughout  the  year.  Pacifle  Ocean 
and  Cascade  Mts.  nearby.  Prefer  man 
over  30,  draft  exempt,  with  good,  selling 
record  and  able  to  write  good  copy.  Write 
air  mail,  giving  references,  complete  story 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1205,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

AdvertlBlng  Manager-Salesman.  Good  salary, 
large  Middlewestern  weekly  newspaper. 
In  reply,  state  salary  expected,  giving 
complete  background.  Box  1213,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Sslesmsn,  mid-west  Daily  over 
15.000  circulation;  permanent  position, 
prompt  salary  increasea  for  man  (or  wo¬ 
man)  who  will  demonstrate  real  adver¬ 
tising  sales  ability.  Box  1224,  Editor  ft 

Publiaher. _ 

All-around  drcnlstion  man  for  small  Florida 
daily.  Must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work. 
State  age  and  salary  expected,  experience. 
Panama  City  NEWS-HERALD,  Panama 
City,  Florida. _  _ 


BOOKKEEPER- ACCOUNTANT  WANTED 

The  Evening  Independent,  BCsssillon,  Ohio, 
seeks  the  services  of  an  experienced  book¬ 
keeper-accountant  to  keep  complete  set  of 
books  and  take  charge  of  all  office  detail. 
Please  state  education,  martial  status, 
age,  complete  experience,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Formal  application  required  before 
interview  will  be  granted. _ _  _ 

California  Dally,  near  San  Francisco,  wants 
competent,  experienced  male  reporter; 
city  beat;  young,  draft  deferred.  State 
salary.  Reply  Box  1215,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

Ol^lsy  Advertising  Salesman  for  small 
Florida  daily.  Must  not  be  afraid  of 
hard  work.  State  age  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  experience.  Panama  City  NEWS- 
HERALD,  Panama  City.  Florida. _ 

District  Manager  wanted  who  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Salary  to  start  $35.00  weekly,  including 
ear.  Box  1157,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Experienced  AdverUaliig  Man  to  manage 
successful  Shopping  News  in  medinm- 
sised  Middlewestern  city.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements  and  references. 
Box  1193,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  MAN 

i 

UnuMial  opening  with  large  na¬ 
tionally  -known  manufacturer. 
Should  be  worker  with  ability  as 
contact  man.  Must  have  a  broad 
background  in  newspaper  public¬ 
ity  and  public  relations  work. 
Feature  writing  necessary  and  ex- 
eeutive  ability  important.  In  re¬ 
ply.  slate  experience,  age  and 
enclose  photogra|>h. 

Box  1218.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Wanted-  -  man  to  handle  wire  and  sports  on 
daily  of  5,-500  cin-ulation.  Give  age. 
number  of  de|>endenta.  experience,  refer¬ 
ence!,  salary  expected.  Position  perma¬ 
nent.  Applications  from  women  invited. 
Contact  .lohn  D.  Clifford.  W'ATERTOWN 
DAILY  TIME.S,  Watertown,  Wisconsin 


Slfaatleaa  Woatad 

_ AAv«rtiai«t _ 

Advertising  Executive:  Top-notch  saleanmn; 
promotion  experience  with  reanlt-getting 
ideas;  snappy  copy  and  layouts;  good 
merchandiser;  age  41;  draft  exempt; 
writer,  speaker,  organiser;  pnbliehed  own 
sucoestful  metropolitan  weekly  for  nine 
years;  an  all-around  hustler  who  would 
make  a  splendid  aealatant  to  tome  busy 
publisher.  Modest  salary  requirements. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1133,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
IBher. 

Advertiaing  man,  over  draft  age.  wants  ad¬ 
vertising  job  eoiintry  daily  about  12.000 
tHt|»ulation.  Best  references.  Box  1207. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  with  known  selling 
ability.  Has  taken  two  companies  out 
of  the  red — now  lias  three  we»-kly  pH|>ers 
liumniing.  Seeks  position  on  |iublieation 
with  hither  rate.  Box  1221.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  manager-solicitor,  29.  married, 
children.  Nine  years'  experience  selling, 
layouts,  copywriting.  Prefer  Western 
state.  Box  1220.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor,  department  head  or 
staff  member.  Age  32.  draft  exempt,  mar¬ 
ried.  South  only.  Good  layout,  copy. 
Excellent  character.  Box  1208,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Salesman-Manager  .  .  .  6ne  production  rec¬ 
ord.  Beet  credentials.  Successful  baek- 
gronnd  twenty  years  all  phases  local, 
national.  A^  42,  married,  family.  Alert, 
aggressive.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


Sihiatioas  Waatad 

CircolatioD 

Circulation  Manager:  Experienced  all  phases. 
Several  yeari’  training  in  modern  carrier 
promotion.  Economical  methods.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Excellent  references. 
Exempt.  Box  1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — of  old  school;  eco- 
nomical  results ;  service  first.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Experienced  in  starting  three  new 
dailies.  Prefer  Southern  Daily.  Box 
1182,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Thoroughly  competent  Circulation  Manager 
and  builder.  Best  references.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Prefer  Southern  paper  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Room  414,  Hotel  Geor¬ 
gian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Editorial 


A-1  Newsman,  experienced  desk,  reporting, 
makeup,  radio.  Creative.  Employed.  Seeks 
responsible  news  or  publicity  job.  College 
graduate,  3-A.  Box  1188,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

A-1  Pahlleiat;  24 ;  solid  background  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  news-feature  and  radio 
script  writer.  Deferred ;  seeks  permanent 
writing  berth.  Box  1194.  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. _ 

After  editorial  assistant’s  post,  or  reporting 
job  on  newspaper,  magazine,  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Woman,  age  22,  A.B.  ^perienee 
and  references.  Available  immediately. 
Box  1154,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Advertising,  newspaper,  motion  picture  and 
finance  background.  A  list  of  jobs  I  have 
had  at  one  time  or  other  would  look  like 
telephone  red  bonk.  Have  done  general 
assignments  on  daily  in  city  of  100.000. 
Looking  for  reiiortorial  work — business 
or  general  news.  Classified  4-F.  (appeal 
for  1-A  classifieatinn  over-ruled  by  Appeal 
Board).  Live  near  New  York:  will 
travel.  Box  1145.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Alert  young  woman,  nine  years  club,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  feature  writing,  general  re¬ 
porting  with  flourishing  Massachusetts 
daily;  six  summers  editor,  fashionable  re¬ 
sort  weekly  and  city  paper  correspondent; 
journalism  graduate  1932.  knows  short¬ 
hand.  theatre,  music.  Now  employed — 
seeking  bigger  job — newspaper,  magazine 
or  publicity  work.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1180.  Eilitor  ft  Piililislier. 

All-around  young  reportor;  four  years  on 
two  lively  Dailies,  many  features;  too 
light  for  draft.  Box  1180.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAN  I  PIT  INTO  YOUR  ORGANIZATION! 

Qualified  by  thirty  years  experience  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  picture  assignment  editor, 
feature  writer  and  feature  editor.  Have 
done  sales  promotion — been  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  office  manager;  have  filled  prac¬ 
tically  every  job  in  picture  syndicate 
except  taking  them.  No  militart  status 
at  present.  Last  6%  years  with  'The  New 
York  Times,  box  1165,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


College  graduate,  typing,  shorthand,  proof¬ 
reading  experience.  Wants  job  with  va¬ 
riety,  chance  for  advanrenient.  Minimum 
$25  a  week.  Box  1214,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Desk  job  wanted  by  Veteran.  Can  shoulder 
any  load.  Expert  war  news  analyst.  Box 
1184,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  _ 

Desk  Man,  Edltor-Beporter,  Writer,  long 
experience.  Daily  or  large  weekly.  Go 
anywhere  Eastern  states.  Middle  age.  Box 
1140,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


Editorial  Secretary — good  background — six 
years’  excellent  experience  in  publishing 
field.  Box  1208,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Energetic  Enthnsiaatl  Big-daily  state  adi- 
tor;  was  daily  city  editor;  writes  “fresh 
imagery  qniekly  etched.”  Journalism  A.B. 
Deferred.  Seeks  top  reporting  job.  Box 
1197,  Editor  ft  Pnbliiber. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Experienced  editor,  with  years  of  display 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  success, 
available  for  editorship,  managing  editor¬ 
ship  or  bead  of  advertising  department 
on  paper  up  to  60,000.  Box  1217,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  maguine  editor,  interviewer, 
writer,  (attractive  young  woman),  wishes 
job  on  newspaper  learning  business  from 
ground  up.  Box  1219.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
Experienced  Newspspemuui  —  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  every  city  room  detail. 
Ample  references.  New  England  back¬ 
ground,  education.  Married,  age  35,  one 
son.  Classification  3-A.  Box  1159,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Girl  reporter,  22,  college  graduate  with  ten 
months’  experience  on  weeklies  and  daily. 
Now  well  employed — seeking  more  inter¬ 
esting  work.  Consider  anything,  any- 
where.  Box  1190,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
News  editor,  small  daily.  Sound  judgment, 
fast  copyreader,  good  headwriter.  Avail- 
able  now.  Box  1207.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Prlnter’a  Ink  in  my  veinal  After  three 
years’  experience,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
still  my  choice.  Good  feature  writer, 
general  reporter  .  ,  .  young  woman  .  .  . 
seeks  advancement  and  post  on  live  daily. 
Journalism  graduate.  Box  1161,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Public  Relations  man  — <  solid  newspaper, 
trade  paper,  publicity  background.  De¬ 
ferred:  top  references.  Box  1210,  Editor 
_  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter-Deskaan — eight  years’  experience 
all  departments— idesires  change.  Prefer 
South.  Draft  deferred.  Box  1146,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Editor:  versatile,  experienced  news¬ 
paperman — periodical  editor  —  available 
immediately.  Seeks  positicn,  daily,  week¬ 
ly,  periodical.  Married,  (io  anywhere. 

_ Box  1211,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter,  feature  writer;  24,  college  gradu- 
ate,  draft  exempt,  three  years’  N.  Y.  pub¬ 
licity,  newspaper  experience,  travel  any- 
where.  Box  1216,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
Skilled  editorial  writer,  just  back  from 
Europe,  available  for  staff  or  executive’s 
position;  twenty  years’  experience  U.  S.. 
Canada,  Europe.  Box  1177,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Want  a  national  magasine  writer  on  your 
staff!  Contact  Webster  Knswa,  who  of¬ 
fers  original  ideas  and  crisp,  sparkling 
copy.  Deferred,  live  anywhere.  Address 
inquiries  2372  North  70th  Street,  Wau- 

watosa,  Wisconsin. _ 

Woman,  21,  newspaper,  magaxine.  A.B.  de¬ 
gree,  majoring  in  journalism,  political 
science,  and  German.  College,  local  ex- 

_ pprience.  Box  1169,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Yonnq  Lady  Reporter,  with  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Middleweet,  desires  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prise-winner  in  newt  story 
and  features.  Available  July  1st.  Gener¬ 
ous  qnantities  of  that  old  reportorial 
requisite  —  NERVE.  Write  Box  1158, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

Young  Woman  editor-columnist,  seventeen 
years’  experience — seeks  new  position. 

Box  1134.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Young  Woman:  StatisticR,  charts,  some  edi¬ 
torial.  languages,  likes  research,  seeks 
opportunity  to  develop  for  editorial  staff 
fai-tiial  publication.  Box  1212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_ Mecfconkal _ 

Composinf  Room  Suporintendent — tnow  pm* 
Rfducer  of  iinn**ct*R«ary  flexibil¬ 
ity.  JiiKt  the  mnn  to  meet  war  oonditiona. 
HuKiTiOKM-like  adminiKtrator.  Broad  ex* 
|M>rieiire.  Write  fully.  Box  12(i9.  Kditor 
&  Publisher. 

Ingenious,  experienced  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  now  iiroducing  20-64  pages  daily — 
one  time,  in  systematized,  trouble-free 
plant  —  wisbea  itermanent  connection. 
I  nion.  age  40.  family  man.  References. 
Box  1136.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


You  read  your  newspaper 

to  get  the  newsq  «  <• 

anti  likewise  this  X.  \.  C.  felhnv  U'td  :i 
■Sitinitiiins  Waiiteil"  ail  in  I'.DIT'OK  it 
I’L'lll.ISll  I'-R  '  to  Ket  himself  a  ji)h--as  a 
reporter  with  the  Sprinjjfielfl  (Ohiii)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

It’s  been  happeninj'  time  and  a^ain  that  to¬ 
day's  ails  lind  new  and  better  job' — every¬ 
where!  h'or  full  data  about  rates  and  I’er- 
simnel  Service  registration,  note  classified 
rate  masthead. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


’’Writ*  tha 
Tnrtli.  Day 
After  Day" 


IN  AN  HOUR  when  the  British  are 
fighting  to  keep  a  foothold  in  North 
Africa,  when  an  American  aircraft 
carrier  makes  des¬ 
perate  dashes  into 
the  steel  -  swept  air 
and  waters  aroimd 
Malta,  this  may  seem 
an  imtimely  bit  of 
special  pleading  for  daily  newspapers. 
We  don’t  want  it  to  appear  in  that 
li^t,  even  though  newspapers,  in  a 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  non¬ 
belligerents.  What  we  say  from  here 
on  is  written  with  the  view  that  news¬ 
papers,  even  though  they  don’t  have 
to  face  bombings  and  torpedo  or  tank 
attacks,  are  an  extremely  vital  func¬ 
tion  in  America’s  war  effort,  and  that 
anything  which  saps  their  strength  is 
a  blow  against  our  ultimate  victory. 

In  support  of  that  view,  let  us  quote 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  newspaper  column 
of  July  1.  She  was  writing  of  the 
new  film,  “Native  Land,”  which  we 
have  yet  to  see,  and  she  commented: 

“Sometimes  I  think  that  the  great¬ 
est  good  anyone  in  this  field  could  do 
would  be  to  write  the  truth  day  after 
day.  Tlien  people  would  have  some- 
thhig  which  would  lie  about  half  way 
between  the  worst  side  of  the  picture 
as  presented  in  Native  Land  and  the 
worst  side  of  the  reverse,  as  presented 
in  Mr.  Pegler’s  columns.  Both  pic¬ 
tures  are  truthful,  but  they  are  not 
the  whole  picture  on  either  side.  It  is 
the  whole  picture  which  shows  the 
real  trend  toward  which  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  and  working  for  the  future.” 

To  all  of  which  we  can  say  a  grand 
“Amen!” 

“Write  the  truth  day  after  day.” 


sources  and  that  they  were  thus  fa¬ 
vored  over  all  their  fellows. 


MAYBE  some  of  our  readers  may  dis¬ 
agree  that  a  story  which  goes  back 
beyond  Dec.  7,  1941,  is  no  longer  spot 
news.  In  answer,  we 
Wbaa  Deat  can  cite  the  old 
Newt  Caasa  dogma  of  James  Gor- 
i  B  don  Bennett,  that 

te  "Spat"? 


contrasting  elements  cancel  them¬ 
selves  out 

OUR  NEWSPAPERS,  thank  the 
Lord,  have  not  accepted  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  prevails  among  the  Aidt 
press  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  the 
major  duty  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  state’s  aims 
at  all  times.  We 
have  on  the  desk  e 
British  Ministry  of  Inf<Hination  docu¬ 
ment  purporting  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  conference  of  300  journalists,  rep¬ 
resenting  17  coimtries,  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Doges  in  Venice  last  April.  All 
of  the  out-and-out  Axis  countries, 


Nasi  Creed 
ter  Press 
Deliaeated 


hostility  to  the  Mayor  on  the  part  of 
the  press.  But  His  Honor  hasn’t 
spared  the  horses. 

Perhaps  it  goes  back  to  several 
months  ago,  when  the  Mayor  was  try¬ 
ing  to  nm  the  city  wiUi  one  hand 
while  he  kept  a  finger  or  two  of  the 
other  on  the  reins  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  In  unusually  cordial 

and  gentle  terms,  several  of  the  New  __  _  ^ 

“until  it’s  published  York  papers  advised  Mr.  LaGuardia  plus  Spain,  were  represented  in  the 
in  the  Herald,  it  isn’t  not  to  attempt  the  role  of  Superman;  organization,  which  styled  itself  the  A 
that  he  had  been  elected  three  times  “Union  of  National  Associations  of  f 
Mayor  and  that  his  first  duties  were  Journalists.”  As  stated  by  WSlhehn  ' 
to  his  own  fellow-citizens;  also  Aat  Weiss,  editor  of  the  Berlin  Volkischer 
both  his  paid  and  his  volunteer  jobs  Beobachter,  the  congress  was  sum- 
were  suffering  by  his  division  of  in-  moned  “as  a  protest  against  the  de- 
terest.  moralization  of  the  nations  by  irre- 

This  MO-iter  has  indicated  more  sponsible  journalism;  a  protest 
than  once  his  admiration  for  the  against  the  enslavement  of  the  press 
Mayor  of  New  York  as  a  fine-spirited  in  the  service  of  the  Powers  of 
public  official.  His  probity  and  in  s-*—- ‘---i  o 

and  ii 


news.”  The  reporting  of  most  war 
news  since  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  the 
quotation  and  rewriting  of  official 
communiques,  with  few  of  the  human 
interest  red  corpuscles  that  make  the 
difference  between  a  handout  and  a 
real  news  story,  and  believe  us,  the 
American  people  are  hungry  for  news 
with  red  corpuscles  floating  around  in 
it. 

Where  lies  the  fault  that  magazines 
can  get  in  under  the  feet  of  the  best 
newspapermen  in  the  country  and 
scoop  them  on  a  story  that  would  be 
gobbled  up  raw  by  every  editor  and 
every  reader  in  the  country?  We  do 
not  profess  to  know  the  answer,  but 
we  do  propose  to  ask  a  few  questions 
that  may  smoke  it  out. 

Is  it  that  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  ready,  under  present 
space  conditions,  to  publish  at  length 
and  in  great  detail,  the  story  of  such 
circumstances  as  those  leading  up  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  what  went  on  in  Sec¬ 
retary  Hull’s  office  and  in  the  White 
House  on  that  fateful  Sunday,  what  is 
the  background  of  our  present  rela¬ 
tions  to  Vichy,  etc.? 

Or  is  it  true  that  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  buried  under  the  weight  of 


tegrity  are  above  question, 
his  past  political  career  his  sense 
of  public  relations  has  been  un¬ 
canny. 

We  can’t  say  that  is  true  today. 

Last  week,  for  instance,  he  put  out 
an  ultimatum  to  men  in  the  3-A  draft 
classification.  These  are  mostly  men 
like  your  correspondent,  with  family 
responsibilities  and  well  over  the  age 
limits  in  which  good  soldiers  are  to 
be  found.  The  Mayor  told  them  that 
either  they  mxist  enroll  in  the  city’s 
civilian  defense  work  or  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  draft— a  conclusion 
which  was  not  supported  by  Col.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  the  local  Selective  Service 


international  capitalism;  a  protest ; 
against  the  lies  of  the  press  and  the  ' 
falsification  of  the  truth,  against  the  J 
iivdecency  shown  in  journalistic  work 
by  irresponsible  shareholders  and ; 
war  profiteers;  and  a  protest  against ! 
the  Jedaesation  of  the  press,  which ! 
we  have  discovered  to  be  the  fxmda-  ^ 
mental  evil  and  cancer  of  interna¬ 
tional  press  activities.” 

'Diere  isn’t  a  line  of  that  indict¬ 
ment  which  the  American  press  can 
take  as  applying  to  itself,  but  there 
isn’t  any  doubt  that  the  people  who 
call  themselves  journalists  in  the 
Axis  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  be¬ 
lieve  every  word  of  Herr  Weiss’s 
dicta.  Their  estimate  of  our  free  I 


chief.  All  of  the  local  newspapers  press  institution  is  stated  in  a  reso-  ^ 
gave  considerable  space  to  the  story  lution,  a  summary  of  which  fol- 
and  quoted  both  the  Mayor  and  the  lows; 

Colonel.  For  some  reason  unknown  “Numerous  documents  proved  that 


That  is  the  idea  upon  which  we  were  day-to-day  coverage  of  Washington’s  to  us,  the  Mayor  singled  out  the  New  the  press  which  is  subject^  to  inter- 

11V\  VM  4V«ie>  VklSDlVkAOei  Tf  4VkA  S*V\W\  Aneifxr  CAA  fVtA  OC  ^  imm  _ X* 1 _ _  _1 _ 


ideal  of  the  majority  of  writing  news¬ 
paper  people.  In  all  conscience,  we 
don’t  believe  we  have  ever  intention¬ 
ally  violated  it,  even  if  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury’s  record  won’t  show  anything 
like  a  batting  average  of  1,000.  We 
do  what  we  can,  getting  whatever  in¬ 
formation  we  can  from  the  people 


only  a  day-to-day  proposition  and 
don’t  have  time  to  put  together  a 
connected  picture  of  the  whole? 

Or  is  it  true  that  inquiring  reporters, 
looking  for  the  behind-the-scenes  de¬ 
tails  that  Messrs.  Davis  and  Lindley 
presented,  have  been  kissed  off  by 
official  sources  under  the  almighty 


most  likely  to  have  the  real  story,  and  dogma  that  such  matters  constituted 
if  they  or  we  are  mistaken  in  judg-  military  secrets? 


ment  of  events,  that’s  to  be  chalked 
up  to  human  fallibility. 

It’s  quite  another  matter  when  com¬ 
petent  reporters  are  shut  off  from 
legitimate  spot  news,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  “write  the  truth  day  after 
day,”  and  when  genuine  spot  news  is 
held  back  for  the  benefit  of  favored 
journalists.  We  think  a  case  in  point 
is  the  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  by  Forrest 
Davis  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley  on  “How 
War  Came.”  It  is  the  first  of  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  second  of  which  will  be 
published  next  month,  and  it  tells  a 
detailed  story  of  what  happened  on 
Dec.  7,  1941,  and  before  and  after, 
that  makes  any  reporter’s  mouth 
water — or  his  fists  clench. 

Most  of  the  fellows  we’ve  talked  to 


We’d  like  to  know  and  will  wel¬ 
come  enlightenment  from  any  source 
that  has  the  answers. 

«  *  • 

ANOTHER  source  of  official  friction 
that  seems  to  us  wholly  uncalled 
for  is  that  between  the  New  York 
newspapers  and 
La  Guardia  Mayor  LaGuardia. 

For  several  months 
the  little  battler  has 
had  the  newspaper¬ 
men  on  his  bad  list. 
He  won’t  let  them  into  his  weekly 
broadcasts  and  only  occasionally  an¬ 
swers  newspaper  questions  based  upon 
his  broadcast  statements.  Recently  he 
has  been  in  a  tangle  with  the  local 
U.  S.  Army  chiefs  over  New  York’s 
obedience  to  blackout  regulations — the 


Erapts  Aqain 
ea  the  Press 


broadcast  last  Sunday,  declaring  that 
not  the  Mayor,  but  Adolf  Hitler,  had 
created  the  situation  he  had  depicted. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  stressed  that 
the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as 
everybody  else  in  this  land,  is  well 
aware  of  the  responsibility  of  Herr 
Hitler  for  the  world’s  present  trou¬ 
bles;  it  ought  to  be  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Times  is  also  aware 
that  we  are  living  in  America  and 
not  in  Germany  and  that  fiats  by  a 
city  executive  do  not  have  the  force 
of  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Times 
and  other  newspapers  report  the 
news  as  they  see  it. 

They  report  the  words  and  the 
deeds  of  public  officers  and  if  the 
opinions  of  those  officers  clash,  and  the 
newspapers  tell  the  public  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  the  jar  is  not  of  the  newspapers’ 
creation. 

We’d  like  to  suggest  to  the  folks 
in  public  office  that  newspapers,  like 
government,  are  run  by  human  be¬ 
ings.  Public  officials  are  operating  a 
society  composed  of  human  beings, 
each  of  us  with  our  own  troubles  and 


the  guilt  for  the  outbreak  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  present  war. 

“A  press  without  conscience,  acting  I 
as  the  tool  of  criminal  war-mongers,  | 
had  deceived  numerous  nations  . 
which  only  after  frightful  expert-  ^ 
ences  had  realized  the  true  character  I 
of  an  allegedly  free  press. 

“Even  today  mendacious  news  and 
press  reports  are  being  dissemin¬ 
ated. 

“Nobody  bears  responsibility  for 
them,  but  their  poisonous  effect  has  in¬ 
estimable  consequences  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  nations. 

“Journalists  now  united  in  the 
Union  of  National  Journalists  realize 
and  regret  the  fateful  dependence  on 
capitalist  arbitrariness  which  stiH 
wields  the  pen  of  journalism  in  many 
countries  and  forces  it  to  serve  ele¬ 
ments  committing  crimes  against  the 
people. 

“We  therefore  call  upon  joumalisfi 
of  all  countries  to  proclaim  the 
against  the  criminal  methods  of  i  ■ 
degenerate  international  joumalua, 
declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  decent  A 


our  own  objectives  in  life.  Even  in  and  honest  journalists  to  point  out  1 
the  gravest  emergencies  of  war  those  the  dreadful  dangers  which  ariie 


in  the  past  week  were  in  the  latter  Mayor  taking  the  stand  that  the  city’s  objectives  will  not  necessarily  be  al-  from  the  activities  of  an  irresponsible 
mood  after  reading  the  first  install-  performance  has  been  little  short  of  mi-  ways  in  harmony,  and  it  is  the  task 
ment.  Neither  they  nor  we  had  any-  raculoxis,  while  Gen.  Terry,  the  mill-  of  public  officials  to  reduce  conflicts 
thing  but  admiration  for  the  enterprise  tary  chief,  thinks  they  are  far  less  than  between  them  to  a  workable  mini- 
of  the  Journal  in  landing  the  scoop  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  coastwise  mum.  And  as  we  see  it,  the  task  of 
nor  the  skill  of  the  writers  in  pre-  shipping.  The  truth  probably  lies  the  newspapers  is  to  report  the  day- 
senting  it.  What  griped  was  that  here  somewhere  between  the  two,  and  the  to  day  progress  of  the  public  ser- 
was  an  essentially  spot  news — day  newspapers  have  given  plenty  of  sup-  vants,  or  the  lack  of  progress,  toward 

after  day — that  had  not  been  made  port  to  the  idea  of  attaining  the  ideal  that  end.  Certainly,  too,  the  news-  _ _ _ _ _ 

available  to  the  reporters  who,  day  blackout,  even  though  that  particular  papers  have  a  duty  to  prewnote  pub-  armies  marched  on  their  mission  d  J 
after  day,  cover  the  White  House  and  state  of  affairs  is  not  welcome  to  many  lie  harmony,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  terror  and  destruction  in  Septembtt  / 

other  Government  offices  where  Ae  of  their  advertisers  and  not  at  all  con-  suppressing  the  fact  that  it  does  not  1939,  and  with  the  Japanese  reply  to 

news  was  made.  The  detail  in  which  venient  to  newspaper  people  who  do  exist  at  a  particular  moment.  Har-  Secretary  HxiU’s  note  while  thdr 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Lindley  presented  most  of  their  work  after  dark.  Selfish  mony  must  rest  upon  truth,  and  truth  bombers  were  raking  Hawaii.  ’Trufli 
their  tale  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  interests  haven’t  ruled  at  all,  and,  so  is  best  attained  by  arraying  con-  is  certainly  not  a  component  of  eith« 

had  access  to  the  firstest  of  first-hand  far  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  flicting  viewpoints  and  letting  the  Axis  diplomacy  or  journalism. 


press;  that  it  is  an  act  of  spirituil 
self-defense  to  withdraw  at  once,  and 
forever,  all  confidence  in  this  kind 
of  journalism.” 

Comment  on  that  is  hardly  needs! 
We  can  only  compare  it  for  men-  i 
dacity  with  the  ultimatum  whiA  j 
Herr  Hitler  served  on  Poland  as  hk  j 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE 
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March  2i»»  19i*2. 


•.  J.  T.  Mackey,  President, 
srgenthaler  Linotype  Com^, 
ark  Avenue  and  Ryerson  Street, 
rooklyn.  New  York. 

«ar  Mr.  Mackey: 

Th.  fin.  r..crd  of  fo- 

)recision  instruments  i^J^n^ce^Department's  appreciation 

;r.j;.“Sl^‘«.uS"JIorthrrort3  of  orsanioation 

cave  produced. 

_ji^S=Sli=-3i;Srr”-  . 

tions  to  the  war  effort  ajj^ler  Linotype  Company, 

quantities  of  TJ!  out^aS'^an  example  of  what  can  be 

cooperative  effort  of  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor. 

JIT  K-  uttla  time  for  congratulatory  expressions. 
There  will  be  little  time  ahead,  but  the 

however  well  deserved,  in  ^  „  yj.  company  can  be  depended 

Ordaanc.  dS!  Re.ponsibility 

Srrn’tSf ;S5ScU,r7ffirts  of  to.  ..n  m  th.  plant,. 

TA  4  »H+h  increasing  confidence  in  your  future  contribu- 
It  is  with  increasing  nanartment  to  every  member  of 

tions  that  I  extend  the  th  s  ®  .  .  .  which  have  been  achieved, 

your  organization  for  the  accomplishments  whlcn  na 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  M.  V/ESSON, 

Major  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


COMMWMICATIPM* 


AMD  AOPDCmO 


JULY  4th 

1942  MODEL 


There  won’t  be  many  old-fashioned  fireworks  this 
Fourth.  Instead  there’s  a  new  kind  ...  a  kind 
that  insures  future  July  4ths  ...  a  new  kind  that 
makes  us  realize  more  than  ever  how  important  is 
this  day  commemorating  our  liberty.  The  Axis  gets 
the  fireworks  this  year ...  in  a  maimer  it  doesn’t  like. 
♦  *  « 

In  order  to  fire  "fireworks”  at  those  who  would  rob 
us  of  liberty,  we  at  home  are  giving  up  many  things, 
making  personal  sacrifices,  going  through  readjust¬ 
ments.  It’s  little  enough  to  give  for  liberty.  The 
armed  forces  are  giving  so  much  more. 

♦  ♦  * 

Readjustments  make  new  problems,  not  only  for  the 
consumer  of  goods  at  home,  but  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  distributor,  the  retailer.  Restrictions 
placed  on  the  supply  of  raw  products  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  make  detailed  sales  analysis 
essential  in  order  to  locate  the  weak  spots,  the 
unprofitable  markets,  the  unessential  frills  that  were 
thoughdessly  accumulated  in  past  years. 


Unprofitable  and  border-line  markets  must  be  for¬ 
gotten.  But  those  that  can  be  supplied  and  sold 
should  be  held  for  the  future  when  they  may  serve 
as  points  of  expansion  for  a  new  sales  program. 

Newspapers  are  geared  to  this  job.  They  are 
located  in  every  market  and  your  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  located  in  as  many  or  as  few  as  you 
like.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  economical, 
timely  advertising  distribution. 
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